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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
179%). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

HROUGHOUT Essex, Suffolk and the Home 

Counties. Experienced for 50 years in the 
Sale of all types of Property and of Antique and 
Modern Furniture by Auction or Private Treaty. 
—COMPTON GUY (Est. 1899), Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, Wanstead, and Branches. 


& F. C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Piate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887, 4888. 











PERSONAL —_ 


A BETTER WEEK- END inspecting antiques can 

hardly be chosen than at lovely St. Mar- 
garet’s Priory (overlooking the historic Hamp- 
shire village of Tichfield), where four de luxe 
double bedrooms have been set aside for the con- 
venience of long-distance visitors, who desire 
comfort, letsure and ideal service.—Ring Titch- 
field 54 for particulars. 

PPLICATION invited for vacancy for Riding 

Pupils in gentleman’s (Continental Cavalry 
Officer) beautiful country estate, 55 mins. London. 
Central heating, h. and c. throughout. Playroom, 
tennis courts, etc. Tuition on selected horses to 
be shown by pupils themselves, specialising Show- 
Hacks, Dressage and Stable Management, Farm- 
ery attached. Moderate charge.—-Box 544. 





GRICULTURAL STUDENT. Practical train- 
ing om 2,000-acre farm, dairy and arable. 
Pedigree stock, poultry, etc. Terms on appli- 
cation.—Box 1415. 
ATH. Lady receives Guests in Regency house 
facing south overlooking park, close to Royal 
Crescent and Circus. Single and double rooms 
available for permanent and temporary residence. 
Special attention to convalescent or elderly 
visitors.—HOWARD-MERCER, 16, Brock Street. 
Bath 5078 
LAGDON LAKE. Some brown and rainbow 
trout eyed ova for sale.—Please apply: 
MANAGER, Bristol Waterworks Company, Tele- 
phone Avenue, Bristol, 1. 
X-LAND GIRL, Public School Higher Cert., 
Agric. Coll. N.D.D.H., seeks secretarial post 
dairy herd. Records, rationing. South England. 
—Write: Box 4016, c/o WHITE, LTD., 72, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
OR Sale, several Fishery. Salmon and sea 
trout river in south-west of Ireland. With 
fishing lodge on best pool. Main water, h. and c. 
bath and basins. Electric light. Two reception 
rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, servant’s room. 
Shooting rights over large area.—Box 1402. 
ORTICULTURAL STUDENTS. Well-known 
gardens have vacancies for Student Gar- 
deners. Glasshouse, ornamental and market 
crops. Modern methods of cultivation. Would 
suit those studying for R.H.S. and N.D.H. examin- 
ations. Good living accommodation. Moderate 
terms on application.—Box 1416. 
ADY owning modernised country house near 
Rye willing to take sole Paying Guest long or 
short period. Every comfort, own produce. 5 gns. 
weekly.—Box 1412. 
ALMON FISHING. River Blackwater, Eire. 
Rods vacant February and April, also summer 
months. First-class accommodation adjacent to 
fishing.—Box 1411. 
EA MEADS HAMLET, Praa Sands, S.W. Corn- 
wall, has two cottages available for furnished 
tenancies. Unique sheltered position in gardened 
setting. Highest standards comfort and efficiency, 
E.1., tel., bus, Guernsey milk. Terms from 4 ens. 
Exceptional opportunity.—Write, SECRETARY. 
HARE charming Flat, W.14, 15 min. Piccadilly. 
Large beautifully furnished sitting-bedroom, 
sunny, quiet, every amenity. Terms around 
4% gens. wkly., breakfast, service.—Full partics., 
Box 1388. 
NFURNISHED Accommodation available in 
lovely house in Bournemouth for those 
weary of housekeeping. Excellent meals, own 











poultry. Single rooms 7 gns., double 11 gns.— 
Write, Box 1427. i 
SITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable 


chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—-GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 111la, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A ‘POST- WAR CAR required; good condition 
essential. CLAYTON, 421, Higch Road, 
Finchley, N. 12. *Phone: FINchley 6221. 
ANTIQUES. “The disposal of one’s possessions 

is usually a distasteful procedure. The ques- 
tion of value and the best channels for disposal 
are often difficult to decide. In order to secure the 
best prices for works of art, furniture, pictures, 
and antiques generally, provided that they are of 
some importance, one has to be in close touch 
with the most fervent collectors. I am in such a 
position, and without the bother of commissions, 
cartage. etc., I am prepared to make offers and 
advise those who contemplate disposal of estates 
or single items. Arrangements can be made to 
visit any part of the British Isles at reasonably 
short notice—RONALD A. LEE, Member 
B.A.D.A. All communications to Private Address: 
No. 1, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. Tel.: 
RIC. 4811. 

SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Soci 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


___ Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (mini 


3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. __ 








MISCELLANEOUS 


LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 
Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required.—Write, ‘phone or call for 
particulars and prices to 21, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2. AMBassador 3131. 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. BALham 1600. 
NTIQUES Year Book and Encyclopaedia, 
288 pp. Due March, but selling rapidly. 6/- 
(6/6 post paid).—-TANTIVY PRESS, Malvern. 
A2&TIST. experienced in decor, able to under- 
take commissions (in North only) for decora- 
tive work on old furniture, door panels, mantel- 
pieces, bed-heads, etc., in Regency, Victorian 
or Modern style. Reasonable cost. Roughs sent 
for approval.—Write, Box 1413. 
S well as his business in fine early silver, 
Thomas Lumley has a demand from America 
and the Dominions for really pretentious and 
heavy late Georgian and early Victorian silver 
much of which is quite useless to its owners in 
this cemntry.—THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 3, Bury 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
T YOUR BEST WHEN YOUR EVENING DRESS 
has been hired or bought from MOSS BROS., 
of Covent Garden. 
EFORE YOU BUY A GREENHOUSE study the 
illustrated brochure 40c. of the precision- 
made Waldor ‘Aristocrat’ rustless alloy green- 
house Pat. No. 606204, post free from WALDOR 
TOOL & GAUGE CO., LTD., Droitwich. 
)ROKEN GLASS Repair Strips, 8/- for 50 and 
15/- for 100, carr. paid, c.w.o.—HIGHDALE 
LABORATORY, Leatherhead. 
UNGALOWS. Secondhand Prefabs., suitable 
for smallholdings or housing farm workers. 
Living room, 2 beds., kitchen recess; in excellent 
condition, £250. Delivered in England and Wales. 
—Full particulars from J. THORN & SONS, LTD., 
Box 49, Brampton Road, Bexleyheath, Kent. Tel.: 
Bexleyheath 305. 
URN WASTE OIL. Fixture or portable Immer- 
sion Heaters for poultry, pigs, greenhouses, 
£16, £22, carriage paid. S.A.E. details please.— 
J. A. JUDGE, 136, Stockton Lane, York. 
IARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 
our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N. .W.1. GULliver 3851. 


ARPETS! Have you tried Lamertons. The 
Carpet People, who will solve all your carpet 
problems? Unrivalled for buying, selling, clean- 
ing, dyeing and repairing. Auctioneers for furni- 
ture and effects. Complete Home Furnishers and 
Hotel Contractors, Removers, Storers, Shippers 
and Packers.—_LAMERTONS, High Street, Ealing, 
London, W.5. Every day 9-5.30, Wednesday 9-1 p.m. 
Tel.: EALing 2241 (5 lines). 
“(CLBANALL” SERVICE. 



































Town or country 
residences office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine surfaced and polished.—_HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. 
SLOane 1050. 
LEAR GLASS, 24 oz. Trimming Waste, any 
quantity, widths 6in. and 13%, in. by any 
length, at half price.—-HIGHDALE LABORATORY, 
Leatherhead. 
(NORSETS, BRASSIERES. Alterations and 
repairs.—CUN. 7556 ’phone 1-5 p.m. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
—_ Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396. 


}0G-E-TOX.” A highly Concentrated Food for 

















Dogs. 1 1b. is equal to 10 lbs. of raw meat. 
Will keep for months. 4 Ibs. 6/-, 7 lbs. 9/-, 14 lbs. 
14/-, 28 lbs. 21/-, 56 lbs. 36/-, 1 cwt. 60/-. Post or 


carriage paid to your nearest station. C.w.o. 
only.—BIRD’S PRODUCE WORKS, Duxford, 
Cambs. 
O NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton, 1. 
D°® YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult “‘D. & M.”’ who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
D*®* ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised sub- 
ject and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
ARM GATES, 14 feet in a single span. Coate’s 
“Harvester” Gates are all-steel (aluminium 
painted). Built to last a lifetime. Fitted with 
adjustable hangers. Always swings freely. No 
jamming or scraping. A turn ur two of hangers 
adjusts the gate. Supplied complete with con- 
crete posts, or you can buy the gate alone. The 
ever-increasing size of modern farm machinery 
makes wide gates essential. This is the gate for 
the modern farmer. Write now for illustrated 
details.—COATES’ FENCING LTD., Fenco Works, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 
State DUTIES provided for out of current 
income for as low as 2% per cent. Consult 
CECIL LASSMAN, Confederation Life Association 
of Canada, 131, Baker Street, W. WELbeck 0127/8. 




















Interest is paid at the rate of 2. per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead, Telephone 1277. 


IENCING STAKES. Steel Angles cut and 

drilled to customers’ specification, painted if 
required. Prices on application.—-ADAMS AND 
BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Bromwich. 


_____MISCELLANEOUS SE 

Pe XCUISITE HAND-MADE LINGERIE. Country 

clients can send measurements without being 

fitted. Ladies’ materials made up.—ESTELLE, 

231a, Finchley Road. London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9. 





LOORING SPECIALISTS can now carry out 

contracts for new Parquet, Cork, Rubber and 
Composition Floors, also re-surfacing of old floors 
anywhere.—BURTAIN LIMITED, 469, Oxford 
Street, W.l. MAYfair 5226/7. 


LOORS OF DISTINCTION laid: in wood, rub- 
ber, composition, cork, mosaic. Existing 
floors repaired, resurfaced and polished. Also 
panelling restored._DAVIS FLOORINGS, Grove 
Hall Court, Hall Road, ).ondon, N.W.8. CUN. 3205/6 
and 5616. 


ARAGES, Sheds, Offices, Workshops, Poultry 

Houses, Living Huts. Portable construction, 
easily erected and dismantled; moderate prices; 
good delivery.—Catalogue from FLEET FOOT 
BUILDINGS, 312 (CL), High Street, Dorking. 


ET INTO PRINT the School of Authorship 

way—the only School with the famous 
names! Courses in Short Stories, Journalism, 
Film Writing, etc., by Beverley Nichols, Enid 
Blyton, John Brophy, Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
etc., with personal postal tuition in your own 
home by staff of famous writers.—Free booklet, 
“Earn Another Income,” from SCHOOL OF 
AUTHORSHIP, LTD., 19, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2 (Dept. 175). 


LOVES. Fur-backed Gauntlets, hand sewn 
from your own fur or pelts.—D. BUCKLEY, 
Cartmel, Grange-over-Sands. 








AND-MADE entrance and garden gates to any 

required size by Suffolk Craftsmen. Designs 
available of entrance and garden gates, fire- 
screens, weather-vanes, well-heads, etc. Repairs 
and restorations carefully executed in any part 
of the country.—_S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Woodbridge 514. 
Established 30 years. 


H'°- -GRADE Clock and Watch Repairs. Col- 
lection and delivery in London area.—J. W. 
AND R. E. HUGHES, Clockwork Engineers, 58, 
Victoria Street, Ss. W.1. VviCtorta 0134. 


UNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS for Sale or 

Exchange with guaranteed immediate 
delivery, plus a Minimum allowance of £5 for any 
old typewriter not more than 30 years old.— 
RUSSELL HARE, LTD., The Typewriter King, 
Liverpool. Tel.: NORth 1428. 








DEAL for estate or farm, the ‘“Spearfast” 
tubular-frame saw makes for speedy wood- 
cutting. Its rubber grip fits the hand comfortably 
in all weathers, a finger guard prevents bruised 
knuckles, and an adjustable tension screw makes 
blade-changing a matter of minutes.—Made by 
SPEAR & JACKSON, LTD., of Sheffield. In 
three sizes from all good ironmongers and tool 
shops. 
[XDORE COMPOST, 35/- per ton in bulk 40 miles 
(minimum 6 tons). Smali quantities 12/6 per 
cwt., carriage paid.—HIGHDALE LABORATORY, 
Leatherhead. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burns, tears and moth 
damage repaired in 7 days. Laddered stockings 
in 3 days. Send (mark damage clearly) or call.— 
KNITBACK SERVICE, LTD., 46, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. (Tottenham Court Road end). 
ACKSON & SON, Consultants and Dealers in 
Works of Art, offer long and wide experience 
together with fine goods carrying a full warranty. 
Important furniture, silver and pictures usually 
on hand. They are also ready to purchase similar 
items or complete collections at fair prices. 
Enquiries, offers and appointments respectfully 
solicited. References. — JACKSON & SON, 
Established 1839, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. Tele- 
phones 1 and 16. 
LADY: artistic, creator of exquisite hand-made 
lingerie, can accept a few orders for Trous- 
seaux, etc. For particulars, write Box 1407. 
LY PARQUET, Wood Composition Floors laid 
and polished complete. Also Solid Oak, 
repairs. Flooring materials supplied, etc.— 
NEW-EEN, 101, King’s Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 

















}UEEN ANNE Walnut Bureaux, Chests and 

Wing Chairs, also 18th-century Furniture of 
exceptional quality. Fine Glass Chandeliers. 
Early English Porcelain, and a superb collection 
of Rare Glass Paperweights.—All on view at 
HILLARYS of Tunbridge Wells. Address: 38, 
Grosvenor Road. ’Phone 2295. 

EAL Lambskin Berets white lined silk for 

children or adults, 33/6 each, post free. Cash 
with order. Money returned if not satisfied.—M. 
SMITH, 104 Kenilworth Road, Edgware, Middlesex. 


RELMBILITY “CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 

through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches: Dublin and Limerick.—For further 
particulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel, 66242. 


OWLAND WARD’S BOOK CATALOGUE for 
Field Sports and Natural History. Free on 
application to 166/7, Piccadilly, W.1. 
MALL LIBRARIES purchased, racing, breed- 
ing, horse and stable management, general 
sport. ‘“‘Raceform” and ‘Racing Up-to-Date” 
Annuals. — TURF NEWSPAPERS, LTD., 55, 
Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
TILITY bodies made, bodywork conversions, 
repairs, panel-beating, re-cellulosing exe- 
cuted promptly at competitive prices. Ex-Service 
men only employed._MACLAREN, Warfield Park, 
Bracknell, Berks. *Phone 567. 
WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND offer highest 
prices for diamond and platinum wrist 
watches, ruby and diamond cocktail watches, 
jewelled fob watches and other high-grade types. 
—Write or call at 15, New Bond Street,.W.1, 
OUR BOILER OIL-FIRED MEANS NO 
STOKING, extra cleanliness, even tempera- 
ture thermostatically controlled, resulting in 
i lete change-over within 


























ical use. Cc 
few days by fitting BRITAIN’S BEST BURNER— 
THE “PARWINAC” FULLY AUTOMATIC OIL 
BURNER. Ask for list OB99, PARKER, WINDER 
AND ACHURCH, LTD.,99, BroadSt., Birmingham1. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ATTLE HURDLES, close woven, sizes 6 ft. x 
3 ft., 6 ft. x 4 ft., 6 ft. x 5 ft., 6 ft. x 6 ft. 
Excellent craftsmanship. Immediate delivery at 
reasonable prices. May we quote you?—Box 1158. 





HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up, alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7456. 





FOR SALE 


1947 7 SHANKS 16-in. Motor Mower, scarcely 
used. Two Tarpen Electric Hedge 
Trimmers, complete with transformers and extra 
cable.—Box 1403. 
6 YARDS of fine French White Linen for 
sale, 39 ins. width, £30. No coupons. Seen 
London.—Box 1409. 
PAIR of Holland & Hollands 12 bore royal 
hammerless ejector Guns. 30 ins. barrel. 
Condition new. Complete with leather case, all 
equipment, 500 deep brass cartridges. Seen Glos. 
Offers over £300.—Box 1421. 
Atvis 14-h.p., 1948, with first-class coach-built 
utility estate body. Run 250 miles. First 
licensed November 1948. Free of covenant. £1,250. 
—W. S. S. RAWSON, Clive House, Riccall, York. 
Bos. The following standard works, all in 
fine condition, can be supplied from stock: 
Burton's Arabian Nights, the complete translation, 
12 vols., 1890, £12/10/-. R. Farrer, The English 
Rock Garden, with 200 illustrations, 2 vols., 1948, 
£4/10/-. S. Pepys, Diary, well printed edition, 4 
vols., 1929, £2/2/-. R. Kipling, Works, Bombay 
edition, 27 vols., 1913, £38. W. Chaffers, Marks 
and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, latest 
edition, 1946, £5/5/-. T. S. Lawrence, Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, first edition, 1935, £4/10/-. H. F. 
Witherby, Handbook of British Birds, latest 
edition, with 156 coloured plates, 5 vols., 1948, £7. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 24 vols., 
well bound in half morocco, 1929, £35. E. Barker, 
Character of England, Oxford Press, 1947, £1/10/-. 
J. J. Audubon, Birds of America, with 435 coloured 
plates, 1946, £2/2/-. Purchas’s Voyages, best edition, 
20 vols., 1905-7, £25. J. Austen, Complete Works, 
well printed edition, 6 vols, 1948, £3/3/-. W. H. 
Ainsworth, Historical Novels, best library edition, 
16 vols., well bound in half morocco, 1880, £21. 
J. Wedgewood, Staffordshire Pottery, with 130 
illustrations, 1947, £1/10/-. R. L. Stevenson, Com- 
plete works, Swanston edition, 25 vols., 1911-12, 
£15. P. A. Scholes, The Mirror of Music, 1844-1944, 
2 vols., Oxford Press, 1947, £2/12/6. G. Grove, 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, latest edition, 
6 vols., 1948, £10. G. Meredith, Complete Works, 
memorial edition, 27 vols. 1909-11 £16.—F RANK 
HAMMOND, Antiquarian Bookseller, 223, Drews 
Lane, Birmingham, 8. Libraries and smaller col- 
lections of books purchased. 
LECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 110 v., 54 cells, 
capacity 125 amperes, 5 h.p. diesel engine, 
switchboard, etc. May be inspected in situ any 
time.—KERR, Rawflat, Ancrum, Roxburghshire. 
'VENING COAT (tails). Made West End tailor 
July 1939 for slim youth 5 ft. 9 in., never 
worn, £10. Also Lady’s black Boots with Skates 
attached, size 4, pre-war, unworn, £4/4/-.—Box 1410 
INE, large, old mahogany Pedestal Desk. 
5 ft. 7 in. x 4 ft., with carved border, pane! 
sides and leather top, £160. Mahogany Book-case,. 
5 ft. x3 ft. 10in., price £55. Seen 10-4.—34, Stafford 
Court, W.8. Tel. No.: WEStern 0730. 
For Sale, never worn, pepper and salt Donega, 
Tweed Coat and Skirt, length of skirt 29 in.. 
bust 36, inside sleeve 17% in. Nocoupons, £19/19/-1 
—Box 1405. 
ARRIS TWEEDS. Any length cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply: J. BORLAND & PARTNERS, 
LTD., Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
ANDKNITTED Shetland Garments. Let our 
knitters make you a real Shetland Fair Isle 
Cardigan, Jumper or Twin Set for your spring 
ensemble. Colours and designs built up to tone 
with your present accessories. List and particu 
lars on request. Every garment guaranteed.— 
HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir of 
Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides, Scotland. 
MMEDIATE delivery new Healey special coach- 
built Roadster. Finished in metalescent blue 
with blue hide upholstery, hood and tonneau. 
Special provision for extra luggage. Subject to 
-M.T.A. Covenant.—F. H. PEACOCK LTD., 
S.W.17. 





219-221, Balham High Road, 
Balham 4401. 
JEEPS. 8,000 miles only, all-weather equipment, 
taxable commercial or private. Any examina- 
tion or trial. Below auction prices, from £225.— 
ROADWAY AUTOCAR COMPANY, St. Albans 
Road, Barnet. 
Lvxurious “Squirrel Coat, worked ermine; 
very wide sleeve, turn-back cuff, full length, 
W.X. size; cost £400, sell £250; no coupons; black 
tulip shade; worn 6 times. Black Model Hershelle 
Coat, trimmed velvet, white ermine collar, large 
buttons, bolster sleeve, 40 hip; cost over £20, sell 
£10. S.W. Russian Pony Skin Coat, real ocelot 
collar and revers and turn-back cuff; beautiful 
coat, full length; cost 75 gns., sell £30.—Box 1422, 
WNER wishes to dispose of Rolls-Royce 
privately; 25-30 h.p., 1938. Park Ward coach- 
work; disappearing division screen; 17-seater: 
black; 29,000 miles; chauffeur-driven, in perfect 
condition. Best offer over £2,500. —Box 1420. 
AIR Purdey 12-bore Guns, latest pattern. 
Perfect condition, in fitted case.—Box 1115. 
Perce 1890-1940, 99 volumes beautifully bound, 
complete set as new, offers—CAKEBREAD, 
Savay Farm, Denham, Bucks. = 
ATIN-WOOD Furniture, fine condition, 12 
pieces including beautiful full-sized grand 
piano, Carlton writing table, two fine cabinets, 
upright and revolving book-cases, tea wagon. 
card table, palm stand, etc. On view Mayor's 
Parlour.—Apply: TOWN CLERK, Stourbridge. 
S®t ‘of Geo. III spoons and forks, old English 
pattern with feather-edge decoration, 30 
pieces, £70. Geo. III entree dish, £50. Geo. IIT 
drum-shaped mustard pot, £20. Approval.—B. S., 
c/o Westminster Bank, Haverhill, Suffolk. 
TAMPS. Breaking valuable collection. Superb 
early issues on approval at one-third of cata- 
logue price. References.—Box 1215. 


London, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 239 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 


OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL WILTSHIRE VALE 


Between Hungerford and Swindon. 


THE CROWOOD ESTATE, RAMSBURY. 1,123 ACRES 
A CAPITAL SMALL SHOOT, AND TROUT FISHING IN A TRIBUTARY OF THE KENNET 
oe m THE RESIDENCE { ag 
= of Georgian character 


containing oak-panelled hall, 

3 reception, 15 bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms and _ offices. 
Company’s electric light. 














Modern drainage. 
Cottage. Garage and stabling 
block. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Pleasure gardens, grounds 
and woodland. 
FARM, with 3 cottages. 
IN ALL 269 ACRES 
THE RESIDENCE, EAST FRONT With Vacant Possession . 

(except two cottages). LOUNGE HALL 
Whittonditch House { 
a Georgian Residence con- 
taining 3 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Buildings 
and 14 acres with early 
possession. 

FOUR OTHER MIXED 
FARMS (TWO T.T.) 
of 68, 146, 335 and 200 acres 
respectively (3 in hand). 
Farmhouse 
Several cottage properties. 
Important riverside pastures, 
agricultural, woodland and 

WHITTONDITCH HOUSE accommodation land. A STRETCH OF THE FISHING 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 26 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. MARSH & FARRIMAN, Arundel House, Liverpool Gardens, Worthing, Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. 
(Particulars 1/-.) 








By direction of the Executors of R. I. Watson, deceased. 


ON THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


11, miles from Pangbourne Station with fast trains to Paddington. Reading 7 miles. 


THE LOWER BOWDEN ESTATE, PANGBOURNE. ABOUT 403 ACRES 






A delightful 7 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE : 
standing 300 feet up with ‘ a ee 
fine views to the Chiltern 


Hills. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 6 principal and 3 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms and staff bedrooms. 
Modern offices with “Esse” 
cooker. Main electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 





Garages. Hunter stabling. 
THE RESIDENCE, WEST FRONT —— 8 VIEW OVER THE THAMES VALLEY 
er Chauffeur’s accommodation. 
Pair of entrance cottages. 


First-class Home Farm 


ss maa 
es 
ao 


‘ae 


Bailiff’s house. 


Six other cottages. 
Extensive buildings with cow- 


sheds for an Attested herd. 


48 acres of woodland. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
DINING ROOM OF WHOLE 


For Sale by Auction in the Spring (unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Reading, Henley-on-Thames, and Basingstoke, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. 2/6) 


oy 20 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Pe... . . ae 





GARDENS FROM PERGOLA 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 mavram 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 








HAYWARDS HEATH By order of Sir Thomas A. W. White, Bart. 
Adjoining golf course—easy access station. : NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 
Malling Siation 2 miles, Maidstone 6 miles, Rochester 7 miles, London 28 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE THE DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, LANGOLD HOUSE, BIRLING 


Modernised and rea ‘v for 
immediate occupatio . 


Entrance hall, lounge 21 ft. Containing: Entrance hai!. 
by 13 ft., plus large bay, 3 reception rooms, bil, iards 
as = room, 5 bedrooms, 2 | ath- 
dining room, modern kit- rooms. Good domestic 
chen, 4 bedrooms with offices. Self-contained flat 
: of 3 rooms, kitchen and 
lavatory basins, bathroom. bathroom. 

Main services. Garage. 5 cas 
6 8 Main water, electricity and 
Pleasant gardens with small gas. Central heating. 
stream, and orchard about Garage and stable block. 
Gardens, orchard and pad- 
11, ACRES docks, in all about 

4 ACRES 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (uniess previously sold privately) on Thursday, 














Ready for immediate occupation and can be sold fully furnished if required. March 31, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. London, W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. PARKER RHODES COCKBURN & CO., 
14, Moorgate Street Rotherham, Yorks. 

NORTH WALES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY EAST ESSEX 
MERIONETH—RESIDENCE with 5 bedrooms and good garden zn a ... £2,450 Tdea. tor yachting on the Blackwater. 
CARDIGAN BAY—TWO FREEHOLD ISLANDS, 2 miles off coast, one e with stone house nae nd = £2,750 “ 

a BEAUTIFUL: Y FE 
COLWYN BAY (near)—CONVERTED MILL HOUSE (12 ACRES) and trout fishing at ohn ... £5,250 - ” ae wey sens 
ANGLESEY—MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE at Rhosneigr oes ae — ae ... £6,750 in rural surroundlinss yet only & miles from Chelmsford. 
CHESTER 10 MILES—COUNTRY RESIDENCE, lodge and 14 ACRES ee: — -_ ue .. £7,000 | | ae nee : = e : 
DOVEY VALLEY—TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE with river frontage, lodge. 33 ACRES see | PO Seep ton lar on ce kitchen, 6 bedrooms, 
BETTWS-Y-COED—Small TUDOR PERIOD RESIDENCE, 2 ACRES a3 an ay see $i £7,500 Sete any 
ANGLESEY—YACHTSMAN’S HOUSE fronting Menai Straits,16 ACRES __... a vice £8,000 CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS 1} MILES—Small GEORGIAN HOU SE AND FARM, 35 ACRES ~ ... £8,000 Pair of cottages. 
PRESTATYN—A very charming, easily worked RESIDENCE, 1% ACRES ... és oe £9,000 Grounds about 6 ACRES 
LLANIDLOES—GEORGIAN HOUSE, beautiful gardens fronting Mow Severn (23 ACRES).. re ... £10,000 a ec eager’ : 
VALE OF CLWYD (overlooking)—Charming modern RESIDENCE with paddocks... ine ee ... £10,500 Cook might stay. 
DEGANWY— One of the nicest houses in the locality .. £15,000 | To BE LET FURNISHED OR MIGHT BE SOLD 
Full particulars of any of the above will be sent on request to JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street 
Chester (Tel. 1348). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 
EAST DEVON FURNISHED HOUSE IN DELIGHTFUL GLOUCESTERSHIRE HAMLET 
Wellington 5 miles, Tiverton 9 miles. CA US 
A CHARMING THATCHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE gegen 
reputed to date from Tudor times. 
In a village. Carefully Five bed and _ dressing 
modernised. rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 re- 


ception rooms. 
Three reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom, usual 
offices, including labour- 
saving kitchen. 


Main electric light and 
power. 


Partial central heating. 


Main electricity and water. Garage for two cars. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Very attractive garden. 
sieieei =” — The owner is going 
; abroad and a good tenant 

is required from March 
¥% ACRE for up to nine months. 





PRICE £6,650 FREEHOLD REASONABLE RENT 
Details, JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) 











—— WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





By direction of Lt. Col. T. A. Robertson. TO BE VIEWED BY APPOINTMENT. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


LEIGHTON MANOR, MARK BEECH 


Dating from 1341, enlarged and now skilfully restored and including up-to-date requirements. 
Only 32 miles from London, in pleasant rural surroundings between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells, with a delightful south view. 
The residence is of unique architectural merit, 
containing most interesting ancient panelling 


and other features. 


Five bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 3 reception rooms, 
with compact modern domestic offices. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY FOR 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 


CAPITAL OLD OAST COTTAGE (with bath). 


Kitchen garden, orchard, newly constructed 
farmery, pasture and arable, 





IN ALL ABOUT 75 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





SURREY 


CLOSE TO NEWLANDS CORNER. 





GUILDFORD 3 MILES 


Delightful modern 
House, designed by well- 
known Architect and 
occupying a _ nicely 
secluded position. 


Three reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, bath-dressing room, 
3 other bathrooms and offices 


Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 


Superior modern cottage 


FOR SALE WITH 34 OR 84 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. WALLIS & WALLIS, 146-7 H 


Messrs. KNIGHT, 


FRANK & RUTLEY. 


igh Street, and 


(45,075) 


Guildford, 


NORTHAMPTON 10 MILES 


In the centre of the 
Pytchley Country 550 feet 
up with good views. 
A delightful Georgian 
House completely modern- 
ised and in excellent order. 
Compactly arranged on 
two floors only. Four recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
four with basins, h. and c., 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 
Fitted hanging cupboards. 
Central heating throughout. 
Independent hot water. 
Main electric light, power, 
water and drainage. 
Garages for 5 cars. 


Hunter stabling for 11. 
Attractive easily maintained gardens with terrace, 


WEST HADDON HALL 





Two good cottages. 
lawns, kitchen garden, greenhouses, 


fruit, hard tennis court and two paddocks. 


IN ALL 17 AC 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


RES. FOR SALE 5 ae 





KENT—LONDON 26 MILES 


700 feet up with magnificent view to the south. 
Close to main line station. 





Well arranged modern house built of brick with tiled 
roof and part weather-boarded. 

Two reception, sun loggia, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, good 
offices. Central heating. Main electric light and water. 
Detached studio. Garage. 

Attractive grounds, terraced garden and beech wood. 
IN ALL 8 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD &7,750. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (35,775) 





By direction of the Westminster Bank me Trustee Depart- 
ment as Executors of the late Mr. W. C. Harrild 


NORTH DORSET 


The attractive Freehold Residential Property 


THE LODGE, MARNHULL 


Conveniently situated in one of the best residential 
villages in the south, substantially built in 1908 in 
stone, and tiled. 


Three reception, 5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 good 

secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Pleasant domestic 

offices, “ Esse’’ cooker, and manageable with a minimum 
of labour. 


Fully modernised with all main services. 
Ample outbuildings. 


Stabling and 2 garages. Gardener’s flat. 
Well-kept garden. Excellent paddocks and 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction at the Swan Hotel, Sturminster 
Newton, on Monday, February 14, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. SENIOR & GODWIN, 


orchards. 


Stur- 
FRANK 





minster Newton, —_— t, and Messrs. KNIGHT, 
ND RUTLEY. 


HANTS & SURREY BORDERS 


Delightful country 250 feet up, facing south with 
pleasant views towards the River Wey. 





Attractive early English style house, 

approached by two drives. 

Five reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 good attics, 

Central heating. Main electric light. Main water. Two 
garages. Five-roomed cottage. 

Well laid out grounds, first-class kitchen garden. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
With Vacant Possession on Completion. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (36,747) 


3 bathrooms. 


Agents: Messrs. 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
* Galleries Wesdo, London’’ 








Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4 ALBANY COURT ROAD, PIC 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading”’ 
“Nichenyer Piccy, London” 


-ADILLY, W.1 





On high ground within 54 miles of Reading with 
its excellent train service to London in 42 minutes. 


PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 
AND WELL-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 


With lounge hall, cloakroom and W.C., 3 recep- 
tion rooms, music room or studio, complete 
domestic offices with servants’ sitting room, 
4-5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 secondary maid’s 

bedroom, 


bedrooms, 1 
8 W.C.s. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT 
POWER, GAS AND DRAINAGE, 


AND 


PANGBOURNE, BERKS 





INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SYSTEM. 
Central heating. 

LARGE GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 

HEATED GREENHOUSE. 


Matured well-timbered gardens and grounds of 
about 1% ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


Particulars and orders to view from Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1 Station Road, Reading. 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





SUNNINGDALE DISTRICT 
It is seldom in this locality where so much of the land is 
eld by the Crown that a 
FREEHOLD ESTATE OF SOME ACRES iS 
AVAILABLE 
ONE SUCH PROPERTY WITH 40 OR 80 ACRES 
iS UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 
The house is perfectly secluded and briefly has hall, 4 fine 
sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and main services. 
There is a small secondary house, 2 cottages, farmery, 
walled garden. 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, §.W.1. 
(L.R.22,595) 





HIGH BUCKS 
Situated in one of the most beautiful parts of this favourite 
district, through trains to City. 

Four sitting-rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Co.’s water. Central heating. 
Stabling and garage. 

About 5 ACRES 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.21,429) 





A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL PROPOSI- 
TION IN SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND 
100 yards from first tee of 18-hole golf course. 


the sea. 4 mile village with good bus service. 
and country views. 


+ mile from 
Lovely marine 


Well equipped and furnished. Fitted wardrobe cupboards 
throughout. 
Also central heating. Lavatory basins in all bedrooms. 
All main services connected. 
Four public rooms, 21 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, also shower 
bath, splendid offices. 
Ranze of 12 garages. 
Simple gardens, with land. 


In all about 11 ACRES 


Most reasonable price to include valuable inventory 
(already prepared). 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s only 
London Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,814). 





BERKSHIRE 


About a mile from Newbury amidst charming surroundings. 


A small, but spacious, Georgian Country Residence 
is to Let Furnished from April 1 for 1 or 2 years. 


Hall and bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 
All modern conveniences including central heating. 


Stabling and garage. Lovely grounds of an acre bordered 
by stream. 


The residence is well equipped and furnished. 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,944) 
DORSET AND SOMERSET 


Houses near small towns by being near potential daily help 
should minimise staff difficulties. 


3 sitting rooms, 5 


Sole 








There are two such houses of medium size for sale 
in the above counties. 


They both have character, and one is fot.sale with 1 ACRE 
at £7,000 and the other with 3 ACRES (more land 
available) at £8,000. 

Full particulars will be supplied on application to the Sole 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
London 8.W.1 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 





Telegrams: “ Selanilet, Piccy, London” 





SURREY-SUSSEX-HANTS BORDERS 


600 ft. up in a perfectly secluded situation, 2 miles Haslemere station. Full south aspect. 


Superb modern Residence 
Luxuriously appointed and in first-class order. 


Three reception rooms, 7 
bed and dressing rooms, 
3 well-fitted bathrooms, 
labour-saving offices with 
Aga cooker, staff sitting 

room, playroom. 
Central heating and main 

services. 
Heated garage for 2. 
Second garage. 


Attractive wooded grounds, 
easily maintainable, hard 
tennis court, choice rhodo- 
dendrons, kitchen and fruit 
gardens, shrubberies. 





In all about 131, ACRES. Early sale desired. 
An outstanding Country Home of character and charm. 
Personally recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’ s, 
S.W.l. (8.5 3,059) 





SURREY. NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD 


Charming position on high ground. 


Picturesque and interesting old-type Residence 
Redecorated and in excellent order. South-east aspect. 


Three reception rooms, 

billiards room, 13 bed and 

dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. 


Co.'s electric light and water. 
Central heating. 


Lodge, cottage and bothy. 

Delightful gardens, well 

timbered and _ shrubbed, 

kitchen garden. Range of 

glass, 3 meadows and wood- 
land. 


ee 





In all 55 ACRES. PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.52,109) 





By direction of the Executors of the late Miss H. E. L. Mountford. 


SOUTH DEVON 


First time in the Market 
High up with sea, coastal and landscapes of indescribable beauty. 
“ROSEMONT” HOOKHILLS, PAIGNTON 


MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE on only two floors: Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
conservatory, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, compact offices. 


All Company’ services. 
Delightful garden and grasslands of over 14%, ACRES 
With Vacant Possession. 


For Sale by Auction on the premises prior to the offering of the valuable 
contents on Wednesday, February 16 next (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. ROYDS RAWSTORNE & CO., 46 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s.S.W.1. 





KENT COAST 


Easy reach Canterbury 


CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Of mellowed brick and tile. In secluded position. 


* . Fine hall, 3 _ reception 
rooms (parquet flooring), 


5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Central heating throughout. 
All main services. 


* 


Garage. Greenhouse 


and Granary 


eee 
Hann Wc 


Matured grounds of 
2% ACRES (about 1 acre 
let off). 





FREEHOLD £8,250 


Joint Sole Agents: CECIL C. CADLE, F.N.A.A., F.V.I., 134-136 Tankerton Road, 
Whitstable (Tel. 2277), 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. 





and 
James’s, S.W.1. (K.29,588A) 





HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Occupying a fine position with magnificent views of Solent and the Isle of Wight. 


An imposing modern Residence 
set amidst nearly 3 ACRES of charming gardens. 


On only two floors. Eight 

bedrooms (all h. and ce.) 

2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, cloakroom, excep- 
tional offices. 


Central heating. 


All main services. 


Garage for 3 Cars 





Lease 19 years unexpired at £300 p.a. Price to include most fixtures and 
fittings. £2,500 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (H54,660) 





DISCLOSED RESERVE OF £5,750 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Close to station, bus route, shops, etc. One hour from London, 

Compact Freehold 

Residential Property. 
“Orchard Court,” 
Stevenage. 

Five principal bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception, 
oak panelled hall, 3. ser- 
vants’ bed., and bath., 
complete offices. 

All main services. 
Valuable oak panelling. 
EXtensive outbuildings, 

garage, stabling. 
Bungalow entrance loaye. 
Lawns, walled kitchen and 
fruit gardens, small orchard 
and paddock, etc., in all 


OVER 3 ACRES 


Vacant Possession (with the exception of the lodge) will be given in March, 1949 
For{Sale by Auction, February 22 next (unless sold privately). 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 








EMINENTLY SUITABLE AS A GOING CONCERN, CLUB, HOTEL, SCHOOL, 
INSTITUTE, ETC. 
(Club and restaurant licences.) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


THE CRAVEN LODGE CLUB, MELTON MOWBRAY 
THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Containing hall, 5 reception rooms, 28 principal bedrooms, 12 bathrooms, 3 suites, 
ample domestic offices, 12 staff bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
Lodge. Loose covered and open-air riding-school. 


SQUASH COURT. WELL-FITTED HUNTER STABLING. 
The whole extending to nearly 6%, ACRES of well laid out grounds. 
PRICE £35,000 
(OR WOULD SELL WITHOUT THE FURNITURE) 


Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. SHOULER & SON, Melton < Nein 
Leics.,or HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’ s, S.W.1 





NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


In the finest residential section in the heart of the city. 
THIS LOVELY COLONIAL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Completely remodelled and une 
redecorated. . 
Retaining old atmosphere 
and features. 
Five master bedrooms, 4 
with terraces, 5 bathrooms, 
central hall, dining room, 
double drawing room and 
porch, usual offices, 2 bed- 
rooms, and dining room in 
former slaves’ quarters. 
Main electricity and water. 
Three wells. 
Two-car garage. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
forming an ideal setting. 





FOR SALE COMPLETELY FURNISHED. PRICE £38,000 (offers submitted). 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.40,919) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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REQGent 
4304 


SBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY 
Amidst picturesque scenery and affording unique sailing 
facilities. 
A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity, water and drainage. 
Delightful gardens with prolific orchard. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE FURNITURE, 
ONLY £5,250 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Hall, 


(18,086) 





NEAR SEVENOAKS 
For Sale Freehold, only £4,500 
A CHOICE LITTLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Designed by an architect and pleasantly situate. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, modern tiled bathroom. 
Company’s electricity and water. Garage. 
Well laid-out gardens with flower beds, lawns, flowering 
shrubs, kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT ONE ACRE 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,362) 





SOMERSET 
Situate some 600 ft. above sea level in an old-world village 
near Dulverton. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND STONE RESIDENCE 
containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Electric light, main water and drainage 
Stone-built garage. 
Well laid out gardens including prolific kitchen garden, in all 


SUSSEX 
Commanding fine panoramic views of the South 
Downs 
Convenient for Haywards Heath, Hassocks and Burgess Hill. 
A Delightful Residence of Character 





Standing in parklike grounds approached by a drive 
with two lodges at entrance. 
Well-planned accommodation on two floors only, 
comprising lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 
9 bed and dressing rooms (all with fitted basins, h. and c.), 
4 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Company’s electricity and water 
Electric passenger lift 
Garage for 5 cars, stabling and other outbuildings. 
Matured well-timbered grounds with lawns, flower gardens, 
hard tennis court, kitchen garden, lovely fish pool, market 


BERKSHIRE 
Situate in rural country in the lovely Winkfield district, 
about 3 miles from Ascot and about 4 miles from Windsor. 

A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HCUSE 
Standing high, facing south, with delightful views. 

Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Main services. arage. 

Well eee a. ep —- garden and orchard, 


all A LFA 
FOR SALE "EREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: = & MERCER, asabove. (18,377) 


NTS, NEW FOREST 
In the delightful Bowulien district, splendidly situate com- 
manding pleasant views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
On two floors only and containing 4 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 

Electric Light. Central Heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 





arage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Well laid out -—s a, - hard, woodland, ete., in all 
iT 31 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,361) 








BANSTEAD 
Situate within a few minutes walk of the village and only two 
minutes from an excellent bus service. 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
In first-class order throughout and having many 
attractive features. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 be gi bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Secluded well laid out gardens of about a quarter of an 


ABOUT %, AC garden land, pasture, 





etc., 


in all ABOUT 36 ACRES 


acre. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 











RE inc » curtains ¢ ittings é i ys, alse 
pact oe HALS Se 800 FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE to include curtains we to all window also 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,335) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,297) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,192) 
idee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 





WEST SUSSEX—SELSEY-BY-SEA 


Frequent bus services to Chichester. Facing due south. 





UAINT THATCHED HOUSE OF ARRESTING CHARM built a few years 

ago of brick, rough casted, latticed windows. Uninterrupted marine views. 
su TABLE ASQ OUSE. Completely upon two floors. 3 reception, 8 bed, 
2 bath. Main services. Central heating. Detached garage (thatched). rooms over, 
would convert into 4-roomed cottage. Tennislawn. 115 yards from beach (70ft. frontage) 
300 ft. of road frontages. FREEHOLD (POSSESSION) £7,500, WOULD LET ON 
LEASE (REPAIRING).—Personally recommended by Owner’s Agents: as above. 





HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


Amidst delightful country towards Basingstoke. 





AN INTERESTING OLD HOUSE DATING BACK TO THE QUEEN ANNE 
PERIOD with later addition. Secluded in parklike grounds adjacent to a well- 
known county seat. Nine bedrooms all with basins, h. and c. supplies, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, Central heating. Main electricity and water. Stabling and garage 
with living accommodation. Other useful buildings. Cottage. Old-established grounds. 
ornamental water, walled kitchen garden, paddocks. IN ALL ABOUT 19 AC RES 
FREEHOLD £10,000. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.—Owner’s Agents: as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





100-ACRE FARM. EASY REACH NORWICH 
A PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD 
with plenty of oak beams. 


Two reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.). 


Main water. 


Possession Michaelmas. 





FREEHOLD ONLY £7,700. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481 


Cowhouse for 25. Barn. Main services. Central 
Stabling and other build- heating. 
ings. Garage. 





WEST SURREY, NEAR FARNHAM 
A MODERN WELL PLANNED RESIDENCE 
In old style, built regardless of cost. 
One mile from station. 
Ten bed. (basins), dressing, 
3 reception rooms, break- 


fast room. 


Beautiful gardens and pad- 


dock. 





IN ALL 34, ACRES 
Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: 


F. L. MERCER & CO., REGent 2481. 











SANDERSTEAD, SURREY 
A REALLY EXCEPTIONAL DETACHED DOUBLE-FRONTED RESIDENCE 


Situate in the best residential part of Sanderstead. 


” In faultless condition 
2 throughout. Four bed., 
2 reception, bathroom and 
kitchen. Downstairs cloak- 
room. Parquet one: 

CENTRAL HEATING 

Basins in bedrooms. 
The garden, which extends 
to about 1 acre, has been 
exceptionally well laid out 

and maintained. 
Included in the price of 
£8,000 Freehold is an Aga 
Cooker Refrigerator and 
Ascot Multipoint Heater. 





Full details of Owner’s Agents: 
R. HORNBY & CO., The Estate Office, Cranleigh Parade, Sanderstead. Tel: 2400 











A. P. R. NICOLLE, r.a.. 


62, FLEET STREET, TORQUAY 
TORQUAY 


Magnificent sea and country views. South aspect. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN HOUSE 

Close to bathing beaches, golf course and church and two miles from the centre of Torquay. 
The accommodation comprises Lounge having oak floor, steel-frame sliding windows, 
dining room with terazzo floor, 3 bedrooms (1 h. and ¢.), well-fitted kitchen, bathroom, 

cloakroom. Dual hot water system. Flush doors, 

The whole in excellent decorative condition. 
MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. GARAGE. 
Well-planned garden with flowering shrubs, lawns, rockeries, kitchen garden with 
fruit trees, spinney, in all about 


ONE ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction on March 11, 1949, unless previously sold privately. 
Further particulars may be obtained from A, P. R. NICOLLE, F.A.1., aS above. 


Est. 1850 Tel. 4554 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT or GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Beigrave 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





SURREY 


Near Limpsfield Common. Station 5 minutes’ walk. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
Beautifully modernised yet retaining all old features. 


Three reception, 5 bed 
dressing and 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Partial 
central heating. 


COTTAGE, 2 GARAGES, 
USEFUL BUILDINGS. 


Inexpensive gardens and 
grounds. 


Pasture and woodland 


In all about 1714, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1, and 
Messrs. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., Station Road East, Oxted, Surrey (Oxted 240) 








ABOUT 50 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


AN EXCELLENT CORN AND DAIRY FARM 
in a high state of fertility, with 


AMPLE T.T. BUILDINGS, BAILIFF’S HOUSE. SIX COTTAGES. 
GENTLEMAN’S ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE 


Three reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Main electricity and 
power. Unfailing estate water supply. 
ABOUT 1,000 ACRES FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE ON COMPLETION } 


Strongly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (C.3494) 





URGENTLY WANTED IN HERTS 


Residential Agricultural Estate of 200 acres, or more, in hand, with first-class dairy 
buildings, cottages, and Gentleman’s Re sidence, Georgian pre ferred, of 10 beds. and 
all modern conveniences, 


Larger house considered if accommodation can be reduced. 
A good price will be paid and immediate inspection made of likely properties. 
Particulars to GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London W.1 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|! 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGent 4685) 


Co., Lop. 





NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 


Close to several oolf courses, including Sandy Lodge and Moor Park; 15 minutes from 
Northwood Station. Electric trains to City and West. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


With hall, cloakroom, 5 
bedrooms with fitted basins, 
bathroom, dining room, 
charming lounge. Recently 
decorated. 


Central heating. Main 
services. 


LARGE GARAGE, 


Attractive garden of about 


¥, ACRE 





FREEHOLD, £7,750 (OR OFFER CONSIDERED) 


Recommended by the Agents, MAPLE & Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond 
Street, W 1. 





HINCHLEY WOOD, SURREY 


A very pleasant residential district only 20 minutes by electric train from Waterloo. 
Convenient for golf, riding schools, ete. 


MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


With entrance hall, lounge 

hall, dining-room and draw- 

ing-room, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Main services. 
Very attractive gardens 
with specimen trees and 


shrubs, greenhouse, lawns 
and rose garden. 


In all nearly | ACRE 





FREEHOLD £5,800 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 








WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON Tol. as 





By direction of Sir Anthony Cope, Bart. 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE 


EVERSLEY MANOR ESTATE, HAMPSHIRE 


35 miles from London. Electric train service 
from Camberley. 


1,071 ACRES 
THE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
reputedly built by John James of Greenwich, 
is a beautiful example of architecture of the 
period. 
Four rec., 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 


3 secondary bedrooms, bathrooms, good 
domestic offices. 





MAIN SERVICES. 
THREE COTTAGES. 
AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. 


Landscape garden, 


FIVE FARMS. WOODS. COTTAGES. 
ACCOMMODATION FIELDS, 


Auction as a whole or in lots Friday, 
April 22, 1949 (unless previously sold 
privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER «& Co., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C.2. Surveyors: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Westgate Chambers, Winchester. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. ALFRED PEARSON & SON, Fleet, Hants, and Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 











RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsven: r 2861. Telegrams: “*Cornishmen, London” 





REGENCY HOUSE AND 27 ACRES 


NORTH DEVON. 31% miles from the sea and 1 mile town and station. Beautiful 

position, nice outlook and sheltered. CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE, 
modernised and in excellent o-der. Hall, 3 reception, cloakroom, 5 good bedrooms 
(4 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. St: f wing: sitting room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
services. Phone. Garage. Stabs. Inexpensive gardens. Kitchen garden, orchard, 
— and lovely woodland.—!'RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
11,488.) 


RINTON-ON-SEA. £4,750 FREEHOLD. ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT 
MODERN RESIDENCE, opposite the sea and golf course. Two reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. Garden.—TRESIDDER & CO., as above. 








17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 5 ACRES 
OMERSET, in lovely country between Minehead and Taunton, 1 mile station, 
bus service to sea. DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER HOUSE, in excellent order. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms. Main water and 
electricity. Esse cooker and hot water. Phone. Stabling for 4. Garage. Cottage. 
Inexpensive grounds, including lawns, walled kitchen and fruit garden, orchard and 
paddock.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,523) 





£3,000 ONE ACRE 


ASINGSTOKE 3 MILES. Quiet position on Common, near main line station 

and bus route. Delightful BLACK AND WHITE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE. 
Two reception (one with large open fireplace), bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Main water. 
Calor gas. New septic tank drainage. Garage. Productive garden of AN ACRE.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,138) 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 





NCHANTING PERIOD HOUSE in tranquil wooded situation near Churt. 
Cloaks, 3 sitting, 6 bed. (3 basins), 2 bath, staff suite. Mains, partial central heating. 
Garage. ABOUT 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,750 OR OFFER. 





BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED TUDOR REPRODUCTION south of the Hog’s 
Back. Cloaks, 3 sitting, 5-6 bed. (basins), bath. Central heating throughout, 
mains. Garage, studio. 74 ACRES. £10,850JFREEHOLD. 





GtLorious SITUATION ON REIGATE HILL, THE SUMPTUOUSLY 

APPOINTED HOUSE is entirely secluded within 15 acres. Cloaks, 4 sitting, 
9 bed. (basins), 4 bath. All mains, central heating. Garage, stables, flat, cottage. 
FREEHOLD £17,500. 





ERKS. 4 miles north of Newbury, 400 ft. up. WELL APPOINTED MODERN 

HOUSE in lovely position. Three sitting, cloaks, 6 bedrooms (basins). Central 

heating throughout, Aga cooker, main services. Double garage. Pretty gardens and 
woodland, NEARLY 5 ACRES. 





£5, 750 QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE ‘Cin unspoilt Berks village near Oxford. 
Three sitting, 5 bedrooms, bath. Main services. Garage, barn, etc. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON “ee 


UNIQUE SMALL ESTATE 
ON YACHTING ESTUARY AND WITH RIVER FRONTAGE 
LOVELY OLD HOUSE per ae 
In superb order throughout, needing no further outlay. 
Large hall with fine staircase, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. AMPLE 
WATER. 
GARAGES. STABLING. BARNS. 





WILTS-GLOS. BORDERS 


17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
of typical Cotswold character, of stone with stone roof, 


set in a small garden. 


Contains 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, and 
good offices. 


OLD MILL SUITABLE FOR COTTAGE. 
TWO OTHER COTTAGES, 


GARAGES. STABLING FOR 5. GROOM’S QUARTERS. 
CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN GAS, ELECTRICITY 
; ¥ AND WATER. 

Matured grounds. Walled fruit garden, etc. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 





For Sale Freehold at moderate price. 


TO LET FURNISHED, OR FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT THE TWO COTTAGES. 


Agents: CurRTIS & HENSON, as above. 
Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, as above. 











zt = EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS “es 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 
GIFFORD HOUSE, RANGEWORTHY, GLOS. WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Bristol 10 miles. Bath 15 miles. 
’ 
CAREFULLY RESTORED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER GENTLEMAN’S MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms and Luxuriously itted through- 
small study, 5 bedrooms, out. Cloakroom. lounge 
bathroom, playroom. hall, 3 reception rooms, 


4 pmricipal bedrooms, 2 
Spacious domestic offices bathrooms, splendid domes- 


tic offices 3 sta’ bedrooms 
ard bathroom. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 





DOUBLE GARAGE. 


USEFUL ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
OUTBUILDINGS And every modern «-a‘ure 
The gardens are a feature Oak strip flooring thr. ugh- 

of the property. out. Central heat.ny. 
Beaut t': !v laid out gardens of about 2 ACRES 
For Sale Fre>hold with Possession at Low Price. 
Highly recommended. 





FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. OVER 2 ACRES 


: : For Sale privately or by Auction in March. 
In conjunction with Messrs. Young & Howes 73, Queen Square, Bristol.~ Tel. 26336 











cen FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. Tatar 


9344/5/6/7 “Farebrother, London” 
(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





NEAR ASCOT RACECOURSE 


AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


Facin7 south. 


ENTRANCE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDEN WITH 2 GRASS COURTS. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In all about 


13 ACRES. CROWN LEASE FOR SALE 


Particulars from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, or Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Estate Agent, Sunninghil!l, Berks. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY renee 


PICTURESQUE CORNISH VILLAGE. £3,950 SUSSEX. BETWEEN HAILSHAM 








BERKS 
4 hourly electric service Waterloo 


GENUINE JACOBEAN COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


300 years old and in beautiful condition. 
Oak beams. Open =— Oak floors and 
oors. 


2-3 rec., 3 beds., bath., usual domestic 
Offices, 


Main water and gas. Own elec (230 v.). 
Garage. Thatched barn. Food allocation. 


6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,500 POSSESSION 








Perfect 16th-century 
Cottage Residence. 
Restored and modernised 
with great care and in 
faultless order throughout. 
Many heavy oak beams. 
Lovely open fireplaces. 
Hall and 4 reception rooms 
with much exposed oak. 
Five bedrooms, modern 
kitchen and bathroom. 
H. and c., main water, 
electricity, drainage and 
modern sanitation. 
Freehold. 
Vacant Possession. 





AND COAST 
(Midst beautiful and varied countryside 
near golf, fishing and shootin.) 


Perfect seclusion yet convenient all ameni- 
ties and buses passing grounds. One hour 
from Victoria. Ideal for calf rearing or 
market gardening 
CHARMING OLD SUSSEX 
FARMHOUSE 
of great character. Thoroughly modernised. 
Four bedrooms, 2 reception, 2 baths, excel- 
lent domestic offices. Main elec. Water. 
Central heating. Garage, loose box and 
buildings. 
Approx. 20 ACRES 
Freehold £7,950. Vacant Possession. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1441 





RIDGE FARM, CAPEL, SURREY 


In perfect country on Surrey-Sussex border. 





TUDOR HOUSE WITH HOME FARM 

Full of character and period features. Seven beds., bath., 

3 reception. Main electric light. Two cottages. Useful 
farm buildings. 

ABOUT 60 ACRES 

For Sale with Vacant Possession or by Auction on 

February 21. 
Sole Agents: Wiison & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





10 MILES SUSSEX COAST 


High up with views to sea and Downs. 
ea 





Easy reach Lewes and Eastbourne. 
MODERN HOUSE,IN OLD-WORLD STYLE 
Six beds., bath., 3 reception. Main electric. Central 
heating. Finely timbered gardens. Orchard, arable and 
woodland. 
£10,000 WITH 26 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





RURAL KENT. | HOUR LONDON 


Easy reach main line station. Magnificent views. 





PICTURESQUE PERIOD HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 beds. (basins), 2 bathrooms. Fine old 
oak panelling, open fireplaces. Ample stabling. Garage 
and outbuildings. Central heating. Electric light and Esse. 
Walled garden and paddock. 
£7,500 WITH ABOUT 2). ACRES 
Owner’s Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 





BY AUCTION FEBRUARY (unless previously sold) 
CLACTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX. Magnificent position on 

front overlooking the sea. WELL-FURNISHED 
AND EQUIPPED PRIVATE HOTEL, SOUTH- 
CLIFF HALL, MARINE PARADE EAST. _ Three 
public rooms, 18 double and 10 single bedrooms (all h. and 
c.), bathioom, 6 w.c.s. Gardens front and rear. Fully 
furnished and equipped; recently redecorated.—Parti- 
culars of Auctioneers, Woopcocks, London Office. 


BY AUCTION EARLY — (unless previously 
sold) 

WEST MERSEA, NEAR COLCHESTER, ESSEX. 

On sea front. SEA VIEW GUEST HOUSE AND 
CAFE, SEA VIEW AVENUE. Café seats 70. Private 
sitting room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Partial central 
heating. Main electricity and water. 1% ACRE. Garden, 
garage and workshop. WITH CAFE EQUIPMENT. 
—Particulars of Auctioneers, Woopcocks, London Office. 


ORFOLK/SUFFOLK BORDER. GENTLEMAN’S 
MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE. In 
ideal setting, % mile River Waveney. Picturesque brick- 
tile construction. Easily run. South aspect; good views. 
Three reception, 4 bedrooms (2 basins), modern bathroom. 











OMERSET VILLAGE, *%, mile station, Minehead 5. 

17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE. Three reception, 

8 principal, 2 other bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity 

and water. Gardens and paddock. 4 AC . Cottage. 

Garage, stabling with groom’s room. POSSESSION. 
REEHOLD. Woopcocks, London Office. 





ATTESTED PEDIGREE AYRSHIRE HERD, along 
with complete equipment machinery for sale with 
freehold farm, about CRES, in lovely Devon country- 
side. Beautiful old house, completely modernised (basins 
in bedrooms, etc). Ample buildings and cottages. 
COMPLET" GOING NCERN AT £28,500. 
Woopcocks, London Office. 





LOVELY PART OF DEVON, easy reach Exeter. 
VERY DELIGHTFUL SMALL FARM, 34 ACRES. 
CHARACTER HOUSE (3 sitting, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, electric light, etc.). Farm buildings, with new 





cowshed. Cottage. Good food allocation £8,500. 
POSSESSION. Woopcocks, London Office. 
ONMOUTHSHIRE, easy reach Gloucester. FINE 


FARM, ABOUT 130 ACRES heavy cropping red 





URY ST. EDMUNDS 6 MILES. WELL MODER- 

NISED LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, facing 
South, with easily run walled garden and excellent paddock. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. Aga 
cooker, Ideal boiler. Main electric light and water. Partial 
central heating. Phone. Double garage, small stabling. 

OUT 4. ACRES, bounded river. First-class order. 
FREEHOLD, £6,500. EARLY POSSESSION. Apply: 
Ipswich Office. 





By Auction, March (unless previously sold). 

AMBRIDGE 3% MILES. ‘‘ BRENELLE,’’ HIN- 

TON WAY, GREAT SHELFORD. Comfortable 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 38 reception, 4 bedrooms (2 
h. and c.). Modern bathroom. Ideal boiler. Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. Telephone. Garage (2-3 cars). 
Workshop and toolshed. Well-maintained garden with 
50 fruit trees. NEARLY % ACRE. POSSESSION.— 
Particulars of Auctioneers, WooDCOCKS (London Office). 





DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S COUNTRY. 31 HORSE 

BOXES with yards, 2 good cottages, 58 acres 
and an excellent Residence, very nicely placed. Four 
sitting, 6 main bed and dressing rooms, 3 with basins; 
2 main bathrooms, and a wing of 3 bedrooms and bath, 








main electric light, unlimited water, phone. Double brick land, all sloping South. NICE HOUSE, 6 bedrooms, bath- Main water and electricity, central heating. Attractive 

garage. Attractive garden and orchard. ALF AN room, h. and c., electric light. Ample buildings, with ties grounds. A unique property at £25,000 OR NEAR. 

ACRE. FREEHOLD, £4,250. Early possession. Apply: for 38. Cottage. FREEHOLD, £14,000. EARL POSSESSION. Farm adjoining, if desired. Woop- 

Ipswich Office. POSSESSION. Woopcocks, London Office. cocks, London Office. 

BERKSHIRE. MRS. N. C. TUFNELL “sa0n. 
BERKSHIRE , ' ° » F.V.A. (3 lines) 





WENTWORTH, SURREY 
A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 
With lovely views across the golf course. Luxuriously 
equipped, in perfect order. 1 mile from Virginia Water 
Station. 
! 
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“ 
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Nine bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, labour- 
saving domestic offices. Central heating. Main services. 
Modern cottage. Garage for 3 cars. 

6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £16,000 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 





CHURT, SURREY 


6 miles from Farnham and Haslemere. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Built of stone. Completely modernised. 
Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 3 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Garage. Hard tennis court. 
1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £9,750 
Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. 


COX GREEN, Near MAIDENHEAD 
BERKS 


LOVELY TUDOR GEM 
Modernised and equipped regardless of expense. 

Six bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Self-contained flat. Garage. Small] garden. 
FREEHOLD £12,000 
Immediate inspection encouraged by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 


BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 
A TUDOR HOUSE 
Beautifully converted. Convenient for station and bus routes. 
Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and 
entrance hall. Central heating. Main services. Garage for 
8 cars. Old tithe barn. 
3% . FREEHOLD £12,000 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 











KENT 


6 miles from Sandwich. 4 miles from Deal. 


CHARMING LATE REGENCY HOUSE 
with attractive views. 





Five bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Con- 
venient domestic offices with “Aga’’ cooker. Central 
heating. Coach house. Stabling with 3 rooms over (easy 
to convert into a cottage). Greenhouse. Garages for 3. 
Cottage (let). 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 











THE ESTATE HOUSE 
MAIDENHEAD 


CYRIL JONES, ¥4+ 


Maidenhead 
2033-4 





THREE GABLES, MAIDENHEAD 


In a rural setting with open views. 1} miles station; 
Paddington 35 minutes. 





Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Main services. 
Two garages. Garden of 4% ACRE 
For Sale privately or by Public Auction shortly. 
With Possession. 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., a8 above. 





*TWIXT MAIDENHEAD & READING 





Eight bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath, 3 recep. Complete 
central heating. Double garage. About 12 ACRES with 
stream. VACANT POSSESSION. 

HOME FARM adjoining would be sold together or separ- 
ately. Georgian farmhouse with 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. Excellent farm buildings (attested), 
standings for 36. 127 acres. For Sale complete with 
valuable live and dead stock including pedigree 
herds. All with Possession. Particulars from Owner’s 
Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 





BUCKS 


Amidst lovely countryside. 1 mile main line station. 
ae st ae ’ 





CHARACTER HOUSE with 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3-4 reception rooms (oak panelling). 


COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
5 ACRES with paddock. 
£10,000 Freehold will be accepted for immediate sale. 
Particulars from CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., a8 above. 
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“co EEN Be, eee CAT. “a 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBURY 


Station } mile, Aylesbury 6, Princes Risborough 6. Bicester, S. Oxon and Whaddon Chase country. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN 

OF 16th- AND 17th-CENTURY 

ARCHITECTURE LOVELY OLD BARN. GARAGE FOR 3. 
STABLING. 

Walled garden with 13th-century dovecote. 


Paddock. 


Seven bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, 4 bathrooms. 





IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (40,764) 


BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND TENTERDEN 


Station 14 miles. Tenterden 6 miles. On bus route. 





Formerly the home of a noted R.A. 


AN ATTRACTIVE ELIZABETHAN 
FARMHOUSE 


Full of old oak and containing 7 bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. 


MAIN WATER. GARAGE. LOVELY TITHE BARN. 
Nicely timbered garden. 


ABOUT 421%, ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE 
Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. (31,244) 





By order of the Executors of the late Col. Wm. Hartley-Maud. WEALD OF KENT 
PERITON MEAD , 
” "unt Wells . Pf mi “and i 
Minchehd,, West Somerset. Between Tunbridge Wells and Tenterden. On bus route. Near village“and station. 
MODERN TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE A CHARMING LATE GEORGIAN PROPERTY 
In rough Bath stone and local Treborough slate, occupying a picked position facing south Well placed about 250 ft. up, approached by a drive. 


and east with views of the moors and sea. 


Three reception rooms, play 


WELL-APPOINTED room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

ND IN PERFECT rooms, staff suite with 
ORDER. bathroom. 

5-6 reception rooms, 12-14 Main electric light, power 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and water. 


convenient offices. 


Ss Central heating. 
Main electricity, water and 





drainage. Central heating Ample outbuildings with 
throughout. garages. 
Delightful gardens of great Stabling and squash court. 
charm, well kept and easily . ; 
maintained. Productive Good cottage with main 
kitchen garden. services and bathroom. 
Two cottages. Delightful old-world 


grounds, easily maintained. 





IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES Walled kitchen garden and paddock. 











Further grassland up to 27 acres probably available. IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 
Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. (31,825) 
gutitien CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 2:7%%ti-y 
2061 (2 lines) 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 


WORCS—HEREFORD BORDERS 2% MILES FROM TAUNTON WORCESTERSHIRE 
SMALL ESTATE OF 66 ACRES WITH 4 ACRES Rural, secluded yet only 24 miles from the city. 








EXQUISITELY APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE PERFECT SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 





Spacious hall, 4 really lovely reception rooms, model . ‘1 “ aie ss ee a ‘ ‘ 
offices (Aga cooker), 8/9 bed. (all h. and c.), 3 bathrooms. Near bus and village, facing south and secluded up drive. | ofmuc 1atmosphere and‘character.Three charming reception, 
Electric light. Central heat throughout. Secondary residence. Hall, cloakroom (h. and ¢.), 3 reception (1 large), 4 bed., 7 bed., 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heat. Aga 
Three cottages. Picturesque buildings. Farm lands and (3 h. and c.), bathroom. Main electricity. Garage. Green- cooker. Garages and stables, etc. Delightful old English 
woodland. ‘ house. Lovely garden, orchard, spinney and paddock. gardens and paddock. 
£19,000 OR OFFER £7,500 OR OFFER 4 ACRES. £8,500. 











Agents, Cheltenham, as above. Agents, Cheltenham, as above. Agents, Cheltenham, as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


H. INSL&Y FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 


FOX & 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.1.C.8. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.1.C.S., A.A.1. 
BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON,. 


SONS 





NEAR BRISTOL, SOMERSET 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
A DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Erected in 1939 and in good 
order throughout. 
Three bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 sitting rooms, oak- 
panelled hall, cloakroom, 
kitchen. 


Brick-built garage. Green- 
house. 


Matured garden of about 


1, ACRE 





PRICE £5,000. GROUND RENT 7 GNS. PER ANNUM 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS 
have instructions from a Client to purchase a large Landed 
ESTATE IN ENGLAND OR SCOTLAND 
UP TO 10,000 ACRES 
The Estate should include well-tenanted farms, small holdings, 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS AND VILLAGE PROPERTIES 


(with or without a main residence), 


Owners, their Agents or Solicitors, please send full particulars to 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, who will 


immediately inspect. 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Four miles Brockenhurst and Lymington, 12 miles Bournemouth, 18 miles Southampton. 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Comprising a fine example of Queen Anne style architecture 


—— 


Having south aspect and 
extensive views. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
entrance hall, anteroom, 
dining room, 2 cloaks, ser- 
vants’ sitting room. Excel- 
lent up-to-date offices. 
Spacious storage. Out- 
houses. Garage. Two cot- 
tages. Dairy. Modern cow- 
house for 7. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 
Kitchen garden with fruit 
trees. Lawn. Pasture and 
arable land. The whole 
extends to an area of about 
24, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION on completion of purchase. PRICE £14,750 
Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








SOMERSET 


Having a south aspect with panoramic views of the Mendip Hills and the sea. 
SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Situated in a good residen- Ee 
tial district close to Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Five bedrooms, fitted bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, large hall, kit- 
chen and offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Central 
heating. Main electricity 
and power. Companies’ gas 
and water. 

Large and productive gar- 
den with a number of fruit 





trees. 
With Vacant Possession 
on completion. 4 HERE eee 


PRICE £5,150 FREEHOLD. ANNUAL GROUND RENT £10 


For further particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BURGESS HILL 
In convenient position close omnibuses, shops and main line station. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED DOUBLE FRONTED RESIDENCE 


With 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 excellent reception rooms, cloakroom, study, kitchen. 
All main services. Detached brick-built garage with room over. Pleasant gardens of 


1 ACRE. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD. 





NEWICK 


About 7 miles main line station, in pleasant rural situation. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Brick-built with tiled roof, in excellent state of repair. Five bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, conservatory, cloakroom, excellent domestic offices, cellar. 

Detached brick-built double garage, coalhouse, workshop, etc. Two excellent green- 
houses. Well-maintained pleasure and kitchen gardens. 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD. 


Adjacent plot of land, about *4 acre, available for £500 Freehold. 





SMALL DOLE 
Between Henfield and Steyning, each 34 miles, on bus route. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN SEMI- 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Brick built with tiled roof. Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchenette, 
separate W.C. Main water and electricity, modern cesspool drainage. Detached 
timber-built garage and workshop, 2 summerhouses (one with glazed,doors). Charming 
well-kept gardens with lawns, ornamental fish pond, kitchen garden with fruit trees, 
in all about 


¥, ACRE PRICE £3,200 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 
(6 lines). 





HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Occupying a superb position with grounds extending to the cliff edge. Within a short 
distance of a good golf course. 


AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER 
AND CHARM 


Recently modernised and 

re-decorated throughout 

and now in excellent repair 
throughout. 


Five bedrooms, 2 servants’ 

rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 good 

reception rooms, sun loggia, 

handsome entrance hall, 

kitchen and good domestic 
offices. 

Co.’s electricity and power. 
All main services. Double 
garage. 

Small garden extending to 
the edge of the cliff. 





PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 





OXFORDSHIRE 


15 miles from Oxford. 8 miles from Banbury. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


Situate in one of the most delightful rural 
parts of the county just off the Oxford to 


Janbury main road. 


Seven principal and secondary bedrooms, 

dressing room, 4 servants’ rooms, bathroom, 

4 reception rooms, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
offices. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


STABLING. TWO GARAGES. 





The pleasure gardens include a large lawn with 

well-grown shrubs and ornamental cedars and 

other trees, also a valuable walled kitchen 

garden and orchard, glass house and buildings, 
the whole comprising an area of about 


7 ACRES 


PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


With Vacant Possession on completion of 
purchase. 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
‘Homefinder,’ Bournemouth 
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oe HARRODS nll 


Telegrams: West Byflest 


‘Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 





EAST DEVON c.2 


Outskirts of favoured town, 250 ft. up, commanding magnificent sea and coast views. 


ARTISTIC LABOUR-SAVING MODERN HOUSE 


Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room and 
bathroom. 


GARAGE 24 ft. x 18 ft. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
DELIGHTFUL BUT ECONOMICAL GROUNDS 


of about ONE AND A HALF ACRES 





FREEHOLD £7,500. VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 





BEAUTIFUL CHALFONTS c.4 Auction March 1 (if not sold privately). 
35 minutes’ train journey from Town. RASCALS—SOUTHWATER —Nr. HORSHAM c.3 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER PICTURESQUE SMALL HOUSE AND 20 ACRES WITH 
Close to bus route and with many outstanding features. POSSESSION 
" Hall, cloakroom, 3 good Recently modernised and 


reception rooms, 6-7 bed- 1 cial 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. redecorated. 
All Co.’s main, gas filled a : 
central eB on Station } mile. 

Oak parquet floors, excel- 
lent decorative order. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 


Garage for 2. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Gardener’s room. 


Well established grounds 
with oak trees, lawns, 


Main electricity and water. 




















kitchen garden, etc. Modern drainage. Garage. 
In all 14%, ACRES FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT 4 COTTAGES (LET) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD 
+ - Solicitors: Messrs. STAFFORD CLARK & Co., 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. 
ecommended by Harrops Ltp., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S8.W.1 3 * : 34-36 See nr F tit tala é wi. 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). SE: Marya tee ea, Bs Oe: 
GERRARDS CROSS c.4 CHARACTER HOUSE IN ESSEX ea 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE Convenient to a village and under 2 miles from main line station with fast service. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, Accommodation on two 
5 bedrooms, and dressing floors. Three reception 
rooms, bathroom. rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. 
Flatlet for maid or married Main drainage. 
couple with _ bed-sitting na Soi: alias aa 
room, own bathroom, ete. Co.'s eae gas and 
All Co.’s main. Garage for 2. 
, , a Pleasure gardens of great 
Basins in bedrooms if : “ 
required. beauty. 
Flower beds, vegetable 
Garage for 2 or 3. Very garden. 
charming garden inexpen- Tennis lawns, wood and 
sive in upkeep. paddock. 
In all about 4% ACRE In all about 5 ACRES 
ONLY £7,850 FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). Extn. 807). 
NORTH DEVON COAST c.2 GLORIOUS ASHDOWN FOREST c.3 
Occupying a wonderful position and enjoying what is probably the most classic view in 
the district. Convenient for two market towns, and golf courses. A CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE ARETE 
entirely reconstructed and modernised in every way. ee ee 
Three receptions, 7 bed- FARMHOUSE and about 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, maid’s 31 ACRES also for sale. 


sitting room. 
The residence has hall, 
All main services. 4 reception, 11 bed., 4 bath- 
rooms. Modern drainage. 
Aga cooker. Central heating. Co.’s elec- 
tric light. Gas. Water. 
Garage. Chauffeur’s cot- 
tage. Useful outbuildings. 


Central heating throughout. 


Garage, 19 x 10. 
7 Hard tennis courts. 








Matured gardens and Ornamental lawn. Orchard. 
grounds of about 1! Acres. Kitchen garden, woodlands. 
FREEHOLD £9,000. VACANT POSSESSION In all about 22 ACRES 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
Eztn. 809). KENsington 1490. Eaztn. 807). 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





SOUTH WILTSHIRE 


3 miles from Salisbury. ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GARDEN WITH FINE 
CEDAR. KITCHEN GARDEN AND PADDOCK 
VACANT POSSESSION. EXTENDING TO THE RIVER BOURNE. 


CHARMING EARLY [8th-CENTURY 


RESIDENCE a 


In the village of Winterbourne Dauntsey. FE nike ty ances in th r (if t - \ 
or Sale by Auction in the spring (if not previously 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 PRINCIPAL BED sold). 
AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 ATTICS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
WELL-PLANNED DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Sole Agents: WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury, and at 








MAIN ELECTRICITY. 





Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 











AUCTIONS 


CHELSTON CROSS, TORQUAY 
Close to the sea, with magnificent views. 
Unique Residence, in perfect order. Four 
rec., 15 bed., 3 bath., servants’ quarters. Ail 
services, partial central heating. Garage, 
stabling, cottage, 54 acres beautifully laid out 








grounds. Auction February 22, if not 
previously sold privately by 

WAYCOTTS 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay. Tel. 4333. 
In the estate of Lieut.-Col. R. F. A. Sloane- 


Stanley, deceased. 
COWES, 1.0.W. 
MARVIN & SONS, LTD. 
are instructed to Sell by. Auction at the 
Fountain Hotel, Cowes, on Monday, February 
14, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by 
private treaty) the beautifully placed Freehold 
Residential Property 
“HARDWICKE,”’ THE ESPLANADE 
commanding uninterrupted views of the 
Solent, Hampshire coast and New Forest 
(with the world-famous yacht racing courses 
and an ever-changing panorama of the largest 
liners in the world). The modern detached 
Residence is approached by car drive and 
contains large double lounge, dining room, 5 
principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, cloakroom (h. and c. ) and usual offices. 
All main services, electric heating, Beeston 
boiler; brick-built garage and other out- 
buildings. Delightful gardens of about one 
acre, including terraced lawns, rockeries, 
flower borders, woodland, etc. Vacant Pos- 
session on completion of purchase. Particu- 
lars, with conditions of sale, of the Vendors’ 
Solicitors: Messrs. BISCHOFF & Co., 4, Great 
Winchester Street, London, E.C.3, or with 
orders to view of the Auctioneers, Princes 
Buildings, Cowes, [.0.W. 
By direction 1 AA Denis Kendall, Esq., M.P. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
H INCOLNSHIRE 
In the Belvoir Hunting Country. Sale by 
Auction of the attractive Freehold Country 
Residence known as 
«“ BRUSA,” BELTON LANE, 
GRANTHAM 
together with picturesque gardens, model 
farm premises, pasture and arable land 
extending to about 64 acres. The residence 
was built in 1938 when no expense was spared 
in planning a house of character with every 
modern labour-saving device. The accommo- 
dation is on 2 floors and contains 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and domestic 
offices. It is an extremely desirable property 


which 
H. H. MORRIS, F.A.|I. 

is instructed to Sell, unless previously sold by 
private treaty, at The George Hotel, Grantham 
on Thursday, February 24, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
prompt, subject to conditions of sale to be 
then produced. Illustrated particulars with 
plan (price 2/6) may be obtained from the 
Auctioneer, 15 and 16, Southgate, Sleaford, 





Lines. (Tel. 271/2), or from the Vendor’s 
Solicitors: Messrs. T. NORTON, SON AND 
HAMILTON, 4, St. Peter’s Hill, Grantham 
(Tel. 831/2). 





By order cA eee 
E LITTLE HOUSE,” 
CIRENCESTER, GLos. 
small Queen Anne Town House situated 
in a quiet “‘old-world’’ street within 3 minutes 
of town centre. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, convenient 
compact domestic offices. All main services. 
Auction at Cirencester, February 14, 1949. 
Particulars from 
HOBBS & CHAMBERS 
Cirencester (Tels. 63 and 838), or Solicitors: 
Messrs. MULLINGS ELLETT & Co., Park Street, 


Cirencester. 
WANTED 


oy OR INVERNESS-SHIRE 
PREFERRED. Is anyone in Scotland 
prepared 7 It their Small Furnished House, 
with adequate staff, to a Colonel (retired) and 
his wife, without family, for next July, August 
and September? In the country or a village, 
but not in a town. Fishing welcomed. 
Tenants would require two bedrooms and two 
reception rooms for themselves, and a garden. 

references and generous rent offered. 
No agents.—Box 1389. 











CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





LINTSHIRE PREFERABLY. Wanted 
to purchase between Chester and 
Llandudno, Small Estate with modernised 
ouse, 8-12 bedrooms, and Home Farm up 
to 100 acres. The house must be in a really 
nice country position. A larger house might 
be considered if a part could be shut off. Only 
exceptional properties will be considered. 
Possession not essential till September, 1949. 
—Please reply in confidence to JACKSON- 
Stops & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. 
Tel. 1348. 








ONDON (within 150 miles). Rural 
locality. Required to purchase at once 
(Possession within 4 months), Country 


Property with any amount of land from, say, 
5 up to 100 acres. Residence must not be too 
large (5-8 bedrooms sufficient) and should be 
of attractive character. If with more than 
50 acres would like cottage and farm buildings. 
Price entirely dependent upon type of pro- 
perty | offered. —Please send particulars to 
me , c/o F. L. MERCER & Co. 40 Picca- 
dilly, W l. Tel: REGent 2481. 
commission required.) 
SOUTH HANTS OR SUSSEX. Walled 
garden and Cottage on estate wanted on 
lease by experienced grower recently retired 
from R.A.F.—Box 1417. 


ORKSHIRE PREFERRED. Wanted to 
buy or on long lease, large Country House 
with home farm, over 350 acres.—Box 1094. 


FOR SALE 


ASHTEAD, SURREY. Detached Family 
Residence of unique character and charm 
in the heart of Surrey, standing in almost 
2 acres of lovely grounds and close to the 
famous Glory Woods. Entrance hall with 
downstairs cloakroom, 3 spacious reception 
rooms, 8 splendid bedrooms. Well-designed 
domestic offices, 2 bathrooms. Two garages. 
Price £9,750 Freehold.—For details of this and 
many similar properties, write or "phone 
LINCOLN & CoO., F.V.1., Surveyors, 83, Manor 
Road, Wallington, Surrey. WALlington 6601 
(10 lines). (Folio 3038) 
BATH AND BRISTOL (few miles, in 
village). To be Sold with immediate 
Possession, charming Manor House standing 
on high ground, facing south, with delightful 
views over undulating Mendip countryside. 
Recently redecorated and modernised. Grounds 
of approx. 5 acres including well-stocked 
gardens, walled kitchen garden, lawns, grass 
courts, greenhouses, garage, etc. Additional 
land and service cottage also available if 
required.—Full details on application to 
owner: W. E. TAYLOR, “Shirley,’’ Midford 
Road, Bath. 


ERKSHIRE-SURREY BORDERS, in an 

attractive village near Windsor. Charm- 
ing secluded Residence for Sale. Suitable for 
an Institution or School if not required as a 
private residence. Hall, 3 reception, 17 bed 
and dressing rooms, bathrooms. Detached 
garage with 5-roomed flat above. Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. Delightful gardens 
and grounds, in all about 31 acres.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Agents: BUCKLAND & SONs, 
Windsor. Telephone 48. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. Exceptionally 

fine Modern Residence in delightful 
position close common, station and shops. 
Secluded in lovely garden about one acre. 
Six bedrooms, 2 fine large reception (30 ft. by 
19 ft., ete.), 2 bathrooms, hall cloakroom, 
labour-saving offices. Garage. Central 
heating, etc. Freehold only £6,750 or by 
Auction later.—MoorE & Co., Auctioneers, 
Carshalton. Tel. WALlington 2606. (Folio 
5355/8 


CORNwaLt. Artist’s / Y ‘achtsman’ s Ww ater- 

side Cottage. A lovely small property 
fronting secluded creek of Helford River. 
Coastal views. Two reception (including 
large studio), 4 bedrooms, balcony, bathroom, 
ete., modern kitchen, etc. Large garage. 
Coal store. Main electricity, water. Freehold. 
£5,000. Possession.—Apply: STOCKTON AND 
PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. (Ref. 4046) 


tRE. 14 hours from London. Mod. 

Country House. Lounge, dining, break- 
fast rms. on south with kitchen annexe, 3 beds., 
2 with h. and c., bath., sep. lav., garage, lovely 
gardens. Sal. fishing, hunting, 2 famous 
packs.—Box 1424. 


(Usual 












































CORNWALL. Adjoining fine golf links. 

beautiful architect-designed small 
Residence, about acre of lawns, shrubs, etc. 
Glorious views. Close surf bathing, fishing, 
ete. Accessible. Three good reception, 5 
excellent bedrooms (all basins h. and c.), 
bathroom, etc., cloaks, fine domestic premises. 
Built-in garage. Main water, electricity. 
Freehold. Possession. £8,950 or near. 
Mortgage available.—Apply: STOCKTON AND 
PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. (Ref. 8036) 








L'TTLESTONE, KENT. Freehold archi- 

tect-built 1937 labour- ~saving Country 
House, overlooking golf links, in attractive 
easily ‘maintained grounds of 5 acres. Three 
recep., 6 bedrooms (4 with bathrooms en suite), 
efficient central heating throughout. Garages, 
stabling, greenhouse, ample sheds, summer 
house, good orchard, kitchen garden, main 
drainage. Electricity. Telephone, Immediate 
Possession. £9,000 or near + including 
fixtures and fittings. —Box 134 





DEAL AND SANDWICH (between). 
Delightful Queen Anne Residence in 2 
acres, Six beds., dressing room, bathroom, 3 
fine reception rooms, maid’s sitting and bath- 
room, kitchen, Aga cooker. Thatched barns, 


garage, etc. Main elec. and water. Freehold 
£8,000.—E. IGGuLDEN & Sons, Auctioneers, 
Herne Bay. ’Phone 619/620. 











DEVON (near Tiv: erton). Country House in 
excellent condition, in district with good 
scholastic and sporting amenities. Three 
reception rooms, billiards room, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 attic rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating and all main services. Garage and 
stabling. Attractively timbered grounds, 
orchard and paddocks, about 10 acres. Pos- 
session. Freehold £10,000.—Details (Ref. 





C.L.5803) from Sole Agents: RICKEARD, 
REEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street 
Exeter. 
SSEX. Freehold Residential Estate, 26 


miles from London. Four reception rooms, 
billiards room, 7 principal bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, domestic offices. Central heating. 
Good buildings and stabling. Two cottages 
8 acres of grounds. Vacant Possession 
£12,500.—G. B. HimimarRD & —— Bank 
Chambers, Chelmsford. Tel. 3177 
AMPSTEAD HILL. Delightful 
Detached Residence (building commenced 
in 1939, just complete). Of cavity wall con- 
struction. Imposing entrance, semi-circular 
hall 14 ft. 6in. x 18 ft., with hardwood block 
floor, and radiators. Ground floor: 3 large 
reception rooms with hardwood block floors, 
kitchen 16 ft. x 16 ft., well fitted, maid’s sitting 
room. First floor: reached by a cleverly 
designed concealed staircase leading to prin- 
cipal landing having wrought iron balus- 
trading between pillars. Bedroom No. 1, 
18 ft. x 19ft., radiator, principal bathroom 
and dressing room. Bedroom No. 2, 18 ft. 
14 ft. 6 in. radiator and lavatory basin. Two 
bedrooms each with lavatory basins. Bath- 
room with panelled bath, shower and pedestal 
basin. .C. Four servants’ bedrooms. 
Basement: Magnificent billiard room 19 ft. x 
5 ft. 6 in. with built-in electric fire, casement 
Sots to garden, 2 w.c.s. Large reinforced room 
8 ft. 6 in. x 20 ft. 3 in. Boiler room with latest 
boilers and thermostatic control. Large 
garage built in house, heated. Central heating 
throughout. Spacious gardens approx. ? 
acres. gg oy F constructed. Freehold. 
Possession. £21,000.—Apply to MAJoR W. G. 
SAVILLE, 25, Bruton Street, W.1 Tel.: 
MAYfair 1441. 
ERTFORDSHIRE. A Detached Resi- 
dence in beautiful grounds overlooking 
golf course, 8 mins. station, 40 mins. West 
End. Five beds., bathroom, 2 recep. rooms, 
maids’ sitting room, kitchen, garage for 2 cars. 
1 acre of charming garden. £6,750 Freehold. 
—Apply: Victor Smmons & Co., LTD., 234, 
Aldenham Road, Bushey, Watford 2459. 








URLEY. One or two choice modern Free- 
hold Residences on high ground including 
one with 4 bedrooms fitted basins, 3 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, central heating. Grounds 
of # acre with garage and playroom. Immacu- 
late order. £6,500.—ELLIS Copp, Surveyors, 
Putney, S.W. 15. PUTney 4534/5. 
SOUTH BENFLEET, ESSEX. Small 
residential estate, southern slope, with fine 
views of nearby ‘golf course. Detached 
Bungalow, accommodation 3 bedrooms, 3 
reception rooms, kitchenette, bathroom. Co.’ ] 
electricity, gas, water. About 5 acres with 
useful buildings. Freehold. Price £5,250 
with Vacant Possession.—Sole Agents: 
Messrs. JOHN S. LLOYD, F.A.1., Estate House 
Hadleigh, Essex. Tel. 58523. 
SOUTH DEVON COAST, 1; miles from 
sea, shops and main line station. Exeter 
14 miles, Torquay 10 miles. An exceptionally 
well-built, conveniently planned Freehold 
Country Residence. Three reception rooms, 








* billiard room, 9 principal bedrooms, 3 bath- 


rooms, 4 serv: ‘ants’ rooms, butler’s pantry and 
bedroom, excellent offices. Central heating. 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
Garage. Lodge and cottage. Gardens, 
grounds and pasture land about 9 acres. 
£8,500.—Details (Ref. C.L. 5832) from Sole 
Agents: RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 

USSEX. EAST HOATHLY. Detached 

House comprising lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic 
offices, Garage. About $ acre. Freehold for 
sale with Possession. Price £5,500.—DANIEL 
WATNEY, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, Sur- 
veyors, The C harterhouse, E.C.1. CLE. 4414. 
SYDENHAM HILL, S.E.26. Architect- 

designed Ultra Mode tn Detached Residence 
of exceptional interest. Four/five bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms, lounge hall, cir- 
cular staircase, cloakroom, kitchen, plus ‘self- 
contained suite of bedroom, bathroom, recep- 
tion room. Garage. Pleasant garden. Would 
make two self-contained flats at negligible cost. 
£6,000 Freehold.—Details: SHEFFORD, SEDG- 
WICK AND DACOMBE, LTD., Estate Agents and 
Surveyors, Ma gag Station Approach, West 
WwW Wickham, Kent. SPRingpark 1597-8. 


WALLINGTON/PURLEY BORDERS. 

Superb Modern Residence designed for 
easy running and affording central heating 
and wood block throughout the ground floor. 
The property is in immaculate condition and 
additional charming features are the brick and 
inglenook fireplaces. Lounge/hall, splendid 
lounge, spacious dining room, large half-tiled 
domestic offices, 5 excellent beds., luxurious 
bathroom, } acre beautiful garden. Garage. 
Price £6, 675 Frechold.—For details of this 
and many similar properties, write or *phone 
LINCOLN & CO., F.V.1., Surveyors, 83, Manor 
Road, Wallington, Surrey. WATLlington 6601 
(10 lines). (Folio 3580). 




















NORFOLK (grand sporting district, King’s 
Lynn 6 miles). Modernised Georgian- 
style Residence, facing south, in attractive 
grounds and parkland. Three reception, 7 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Mains electricity: 
partial central heat. Garage for 3. Stabling. 
In all 24 acres. Freehold, £8,000. Early 
Possession.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
Tel. 4334/5. 

ORTH BERKSHIRE. A particularly 

attractive 16th-Century House of charac- 
ter. Formerly a farm house and now care- 
fully preserved and brought up to date. Five 
principal bedrooms (4 with basins), 2 staff 
bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms well-appointed 
domestic offices including kitchen with Aga 
cooker, pantry, etc. Main electricity. Co.’s 
gas. Garage for 2 and other outbuildings. 
Modern range of stabling for 4. Two cottages. 
Well laid out gardens. Orchard and paddock. 
In all 4 acres. For sale with Early Possession. 
—Hopsss & CHAMBERS, Land Agents, Faring- 
don, Berks. 





TO LET 


ASTLE-DOUGLAS, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The Mansion House and Home Farm of 
Dildawn are to Let either together or separ- 
ately with early entry. The Mansion House, 
which is attractively situated in wooded 
policies by the River Dee, contains 4 public 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms and ample offices, etc., also garage 
for 4 cars. Good garden and gardener’ 8 cot- 
tage. The Home Farm extends to about 187 
acres and has a good farmhouse and commo- 
dious steading. Low ground shooting and 
salmon fishing.—For further particulars and 
cards to view apply to Messrs. LIDDERDALE 
AND GILLESPIE, Writers, Castle-Douglas. 


GUILDFORD 3 MILES. With unique 

southern views. One double, 1 single bed 
room, living room 20 ft. x 18 ft., kitchen, bath- 
room, garage. Central heating, use Bendix 
and all modern equipment. Furnished or 
partly furnished. One child liked.—Box 1423. 














SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 








Vacant 
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1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3;-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (mint: 


3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6, 








TRAVEL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





OLIDAYS ABROAD. Guests welcomed in 

English-run farm in southern Europe. Excel- 
lent food and wines, all comforts. Details from 
BEAMISH, National Provincial Bank, Chard, 
Somerset. 





RRzoume> for the Country Branch of the 
Hospital for Sick Children, at Tadworth, 
Surrey, a Man or Woman to undertake the man- 
agement of the horticultural activities on the 
estate.—Full particulars on application to H. F. 
RUTHERFORD, House Governor, the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London, 
W.C.1. 
Wanted ie 
7 ROOM/CHAUFFEUR/GARDENER, thoroughly 
reliable, well educated, seeks situation. Cot- 
tage essential.—Box 1425. 
yo LADY, experienced secretary, wants 
interesting resident job in the country, pre- 
ferably Home Counties. Can drive a car, fond of 
animals, fluent French and knowledge of literary 
work.—Box 1426, 














EDUCATIONAL 
NOWING HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 
WRITER requires careful training by the 
practical Journalist-Tutors of the London School 
of Journalism. Write to the School (the only one 
under the patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various Courses—Staff 
Journalism, Short Story, Poetry, Radio Plays. 
New courses in English History and English 
Literature. Reduced fees. Free Book from: 
Applications Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 57, Golden Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574, 
EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 
a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449, Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962. 
END now for FREE copy, SECRETS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL WRITING. Learn how to make 
money by writing stories or articles for the Press. 
—Write: PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
94, Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a svecial bulletin) 
and vrosnectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Soring 
Term commences January 19, 1949. All branches 
of Domestic Science taught. Davy and resident 
punils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


GARDENING 


CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 
labour in the kitchen garden. £124, carriage 
paid. Four-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, London, N.W.1. WELbeck 2511. 
4 LL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
A.E.C. permits.—-G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 





























OLLAND. Country House Hotel in own park. 

Good hacking in well-timbered countrvside. 
Hard court tennis. Accessible Eindhoven airport. 
—HOTEL ANNEVILLE, Ulvenhout, Breda, Hol- 
land. 


UST OUT! Cook’s Programme of “Summer 
Holidays in Switzerland, 1949." Wonderful 
choice of over a hundred resorts in this glorious 
land of lakes and mountains. Each holiday 
specially arranged to give greatest possible bal- 
ance of currency for individual spending. 17 days 
from £30/8/6. Early booking essential.—Write 
now for your copy to: THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., 
Dept. HOL/15c/SS, Berkeley St., London, W.1, or 
branches. 
EISURELY MOTOR TOURS. (Summer) 1. 
Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites. Departures: 
June 11, June 25, July 9, Aug. 29, Sept. 3. (Spring/ 
Autumn) 5. Venice/Florence/Riviera. 6. Rome/ 
Naples/Sorrento. Departures: May 7, May: 1, 
June 25, Sept. 3, Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleepers desired 
should be reserved immediately. Essential state 
date preferred. All tours filling up fast.— 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. (Tel.: MAIda Vale 4321). 


OUTH AFRICAN SUNSHINE WITHOUT 

WAITING, £88. East Africa, £63. India, 
Australia, New Zealand, North/South America.— 
O.P.S.A. CLUB, Veryan, Cornwall. 


INTER SPORTS. If you would like to join 

an informal winter sports party or visit 
independently attractive unspoilt places in 
Switzerland, France or Austria, please contact 
now ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, London, S.W.7. 
KENsington 0911. 

















HOTELS AND GUESTS 


‘A CLARE HOUSE. Luxury in Co. Meath. A 
lovely country house that has recently been 
modernised with complete central heating. basins 
in every bedroom, and 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
cooking and plenty of cream, for all needing a 
carefree holiday, or simple relaxation. Trout 
fishing and shooting over large estate, three 
packs of hounds within easy reach. Tennis and 
golf. Cars available. 40 miles Dublin. 9 ens. 
weekly, private bathroom extra.—ACLARE 
HOUSE, Drumconrath, Co. Meath. 


ADELAIDE HOUSE, BEACH STREET, DEAL, 
within a few minutes of the Royal Cinque 














Ports Golf Course. Resident Proprietors. Tel.: 
Deal 779. 
RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 


INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J. R. CARMICHAEL. ’Phone: Office 
13, Visitors 45. 





EAN AND PEA TRAINING NETS. New extra 

stout rot-proofed Green Hemp, 3 in. square 
mesh, guaranteed years; 24 ft. long, 3 ft. high, 5/-; 
by 4% ft., 8/-; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Also new 
Ponltry Enclosing Nets, extra heavy, rot-proofed: 
3 in. square mesh, 24 ft. by 3 ft., 6/-: by 4% ft., 
7/6; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Carriage paid. Sent 
at once. Also Garden Protection Nets, Cricket 
and Tennis Nets, Rabbit and Anglers’ Nets. 
Catalogue free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, 
Kent. 


LUE GERANIUM. Masses of large bright blue 

flowers. Very hardy thriving in the open all 

the year round. Perennial. Spring delivery, 

24/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, 
Carluke, Scotland. 


UY a Greenhouse of quality, from £15; Garden 

Frames from £1/17/6; Interwoven Fencing 
from 1/- per sq. ft.; Garden Sheds from £6/6/-.— 
Send P.C. for catalogue, SILVER MIST BUILD- 
INGS, Dept. PQ, Betchworth, Surrey. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cun Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
OTOR MOWERS. Now is the time to have 
your machine overhauled. Written guaran- 
tee given and free collection and delivery 50 miles 
of London. New and guaranteed rebuilt machines 
available immedate delivery. Part exchange 
and/or easy terms effected.—Write or ‘nhone: 
DALE JONES & CO., The Motor Mower Srecial- 
ists, 81P, Little Albany Street, N.W.1. PADding- 
ton 2013 (4 lines). 
EW and s/h Auto-Culto, British Anzani and 
Fordson Tractors, Allen Motor Scythes, 
Rotary Cultivators, Motor Hoes, Motor Mowers 
and Gang Mowers. Machines overhauled. H.P. 
terms.—FARMFITTERS, LTD., Kingshill Works, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 




















N half an acre and up, you can afford to own 

the “‘Colwood’’ Motor Hoe, the Ideal single 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING, 
LTD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 


OSE SPECIALIST (50 years). The world’s 

choicest Wichuraiana, the Swan Lake Fairy; 
“Petite Odette,” graceful and charming. Finest 
and newest Gold Medal Hybrid Teas. Order now 
to secure.—F. W. A. RADFORD, N.R.S., The 
Rosary, St. Cross, Winchester. 








OSES, Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 

in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel.: 
Reading 83196. 


VY8GETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helvful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD.. Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 





RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. CORK, 

EIRE, for holidays in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. River and sea fishing, sailing, bathing, 
golf, billiards. first-class food and every comfort. 
Inclusive terms 8% to 10 gns. 
BALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY 

BAY. On Cork-Glengarriff bus route. Mag- 
nificent situation, luxuriously furnished, excel- 
lent cooking, good library. Fishing, boating, 
golf (6% miles), hard tenniscourt. Fully licensed. 
Book early.—MRS. K. E. GRAVES, Proprietress. 
Tel.: Bantry 71. 

ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 

TRELAND. A “Failte’’ Hotel offering every 
comfort and excellent catering. Delichtfully 
situated in own grounds. Mild climate. Shooting 
rights over 40.000 acres reserved for guests.— 
Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 

OTLEIGH GRANGE HOTEL, Botley, near 

Southampton. A charming Country Hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Moderate winter terms. Recom- 
mended by A.A. and R.A.C. Telephone: Botley 39. 

RIGHTON. THE ROYAL ALBION. Tel. 9202 

(4lines). Telegrams: “‘Royalbion.” The ideal 
hotel for winter holidays. 


ROADSTAIRS. Sea-front superior Guest 

House has vacancies. Permanent guests 
taken. Special reduced terms.—‘‘Camperdown,” 
Eastern Esplanade. 

OURTEOUS SERVICE, good food and warm 

comfort.—BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, Ring- 
wood. 375. 


ORKBEG HOTEL, WHITEGATE, C. CORK. For 

winter residence. Special terms. Beautiful 
comfortable Country Mansion on Cork Harbour. 
Shooting, riding. Own produce. Brochure on 
request. 


OTSWOLD CLUB, BROCKHAMPTON PARK, 

near Cheltenham, for holidays. Magnificent 
Mansion with modern hotel luxuries. Excellent 
food. Oak-panelled dining hall, cocktail bar, 
ballroom. Spring-interior mattresses. 60 acres 
parkland. Swimming pool. Sauash and tennis 
courts. Riding. Billiards, games room. Children 
catered for. From 7 gens. weekly inclusive up- 
wards.—Write for Brochure 16. 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 

fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 




















A 








ORNOCH CASTLE, DORNOCH, SUTHER- 

LAND. The comfort and good cooking of a 
2th-century Country House in this historic 16th- 
century Castle, now a first-class modern Hotel. 
Central heating and log fires. Spring interior 
beds. Beautiful garden. Close to famous Roval 
Dornoch golf links. Fxcellent dry winter climate. 
Special winter terms, 4% guineas a week. 
Licensed.—Proprietor: THOMAS BURNS. Tel.: 
Dornoch 16. 

AVES HALL. Overlooking the Ribble Valley, 

lying 2% miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably 
the most delightful country hotel in the north. 
Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves its fame 
as “One of the stately homes of England.” 
Extensive grounds, fishing (private stretch on 
Ribble), golf and shooting in vicinity. SFI.F- 
CONTAINED SUITES AVAILABLE, GIVING 
HOME PRIVACY WITH COMPLETE HOTEL 
SERVICE. Attractive terms for bookings of 
three months and over. Brochure sent on request 
—EAVES HALL, LTD. (Tel. No. 561), near 
Clitheroe. Quote C. 

LIZABETHAN Mansion residential and holi- 

days, private bathrooms, well modernised, 
central heating, 2 acres pleasure gardens. Tennis, 
billiards, club licence. Own produce.—SHIPTON 
COURT, Shipton-u-Wychwood, Oxon. Tel. 202. 


For a glorious riding holiday at Easter, stay at 
CAPEL COURT HOTEL. Daily rides through 
beautiful Kent countryside, point-to-point, even- 
ing dancing, excellent fare, every comfort.— 
Capel-le-Ferne, Folkestone 3462. 


UERNSEY. Escape from fog and cold to a mild 

climate and pleasant surroundings. La 
Collinette Hotel, St. Peter Port, Guernsey, pro- 
vides comfort, excellent cuisine and personal 
attention. The hotel is licensed for the conveni- 
ence of guests and their friends. Book early for 
the Easter and summer holidays.—Proprietors: 
MR. AND MRS. DENYS FOSTER. 

OOPS INN, HORNS CROSS, N. DEVON. 

Terms: October 15 to February 28 from 7 gns. 
Good food, own farm. Hunting and hacking. Golf 
at Westward Ho! 6 miles.—’Phone: Horns Cross 
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OTEL TRESANTON, ST. MAWES. Reopening 

March 31, Country House Hotel in sheltered 
bay. Beautifully furnished, every modern con- 
venience. First-class cuisine. Club bar. Terms 
from 25/- a day. Car transport available Truro. 
—Resident Manager: A. MILES HUMBERT, St. 
Mawes 322. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
jp ERSEY. LA CHAIRE, ROZEL, reopening 

April 1. Country home atmosphere, good food, 
fully licensed. Peace, rest and friendship assured. 
—Apply: MAJOR WIGRAM. 

ANDSCAPE HOUSE COUNTRY CLUB, 

DOONASS, LIMERICK (6 miles). I.T.B. Grade 
A, R.LA.C., A.A. On the River Shannon. Own 
farm and garden produce; every home comfort, 
constant hot water, excellent cuisine, licensed. 
Salmon fishing, river bathing, rough shooting, 
clock golf, tennis, table tennis, etc. Convenient 
to Shannon Airport. 


UDDIFORD, NEAR BARNSTAPLE, DEVON, 

BROOMHILL. At reduced winter terms 
enjoy the amenities of well-managed hotel, with 
homely atmosphere, comfortable country house. 
Billiards. Really good country fare. 150 acres 
own grounds. Tel.: Shirwell 62. 


EWQUAY, TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 

Watergate Bay. Sheltered. Sea views from 
most rooms. Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 
beds, h. and c. in all bedrooms. Summer terms 
from 5 to 8% gns.: Early morning tea. 


EWQUAY. TREVELGUE HOTEL. Superior 
service in an hotel of distinction, situated 
on the lovely Cornish coast. Beautifully furn- 
ished. Licensed. Surf-riding, golf, riding. From 
9 ens. per week. 
ORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, NR. 
BIDEFORD, DEVON. Beautiful, interesting 
and full of character, in 52 acres with private 
beach. Run down for a few days in January or 
February—you will then want to book for the 
spring or summer. Superb comfort, exquisite 
cuisine. Fully licensed. Write for brochure. 
Tel.: Horns Cross 262. 


EATON, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 

Winter and summer alike, there is the same 
friendly welcome, the informal happy atmosphere, 
the cheerful service and studied comfort in this 
A.A., R.A.C. hotel. Faces sea. Central heating. 
Cocktail lounge and lounge bar. Billiards and 
games rooms. Golf. Tel. 17. 

PRING IN TORQUAY, Queen of the English 

Riviera, flowered with the blooms of spring, 
with exotic palms set against the red soil of 
Devon. Equable climate, first-class Hotels, 
Theatres, Municipal Orchestra. Illustrated 
Guide with Hotel List (P. Order 6d.), from: 
BERKELEY HOLLYER P.R.O., 67, Marine Spa, 
Torquay. For railway services inquire at stations 
offices and agencies. 

TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court. 
Licensed. 'Phone: Cirencester 835. 

HAT old and most revered of all the Prime 

Inns of this world. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 



































Midhurst Sussex 
A gateway to the Sussex Downs. 
HURLESTONE HOTEL, THURLESTONE, 


S. Devon. You should not miss the glories of 
Spring in Devonshire and to complete your enjoy- 
ment stay at this A.A.****, R.A.C, hotel of over 
100 bedrooms. Overlooks sea. Lift. Squash and 
badminton courts. Near golf course. Riding. 
Lovely grounds. Fully licensed. Tel. 382, 383, 384. 





EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 

In a superbly lovely position overlooking the 

sea and golf course which its grounds adjoin, this 

Hotel is appointed to gratify the most discerning. 

Lift, Large cocktail lounge. Sports room. Hard 

tennis court, putting, croquet, beach huts, free 
golf.—Write, D. SWINNERTON. Tel. 2277. 


ESTON-S-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL. 

Good living and sublime comfort in winter- 
time. Private baths to most double and single 
rooms’ Central heating througrout. Special 
h. and c. sea water baths. Vita lounge and dining 
room. Lift. Own dairy farm. Exc. wine cellar, 
Just above sea. Tel. 290. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 


INTER IS WARMER at Farringford, unique 

country house hotel near Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight. Sheltered by high downs and set amidst 
a lovely wooded estate bordering the sea, where 
daffodils riot in early spring. Your warmth and 
comfort completely assured; even to a really hot 
water bottle in your bed. Individual service. 
Particularly mild climate. Fresh produce from 
kitchen garden. Garage. Terms from 6 gns. 
weekly.—Write for details to THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. FAR/3c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 


OU cannot beat Sunny SIDMOUTH on the 

English Riviera for winter warmth, and the 
VICTORIA HOTEL for all-the-year-round com- 
fort. Come and be Spoilt! Tel. 951. 


RESTAURANTS 
NJOY meeting friends at the SF Grill and Cafe. 
4 Pleasant decor, lovely flowers add to your 
enjoyment of delicious food. From morning 
coffee to ‘‘before the show.”’ Moderate prices, no 
house or service charge. Table reservations, 
*phone GER. 2511.—6, Denman Street, Piccadilly 
Circus (1st left off Shaftesbury Avenue). 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serve 
good food and wine in quiet and civilised 
surroundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch 
and tea.—196, Tottenham Court Rod, W.1. 


LIVESTOCK 

FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 

at stud.- MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139. 

EAUTIFUL Cocker Spaniel Puppies by 

Falconer’s Mark of Ware (cousin to Sp-Ch. 
Tracey Witch of Ware), 14.10.48, 15 gns.—MRS. 
SELWYN-MARTYN, The Mount, Dinas-Powys, 
Glamorgan. 

ULLDOG Puppies for sale, born Aug. 31. Both 

parents registered Kennel Club, Excellent 
pedigree.—A. J. BROWN, The Bushes, New 
Cheveley Road, Newmarket. 





























Spaniel Puppies usually for sale.—DOR- 
MAN’S FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Sussex. 
7 EESHOND Puppies, K.C. reg., 8 weeks old. 
Lovely dogs with children. Good housedogs 
and showdogs.—H. K. PEGG, Lifeboat Lodge, 
East Cliff, Dover. Tel. 590. 
ENNETH J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles- 
tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (two lines). Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Srecialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required; commercial prices; 7 days’ approval. 
Prices and brochure on request. 
INIATURE Poodle gay chocolate brown Pups, 
4 months, by champion Kesmo Attaboy and 
prizewinner Mimi of Coole.—-MRS. PURCELL, 
Coole Abbey, Fermoy. 
UTSTANDING Dalmatian Bitch Puppies by 
Ch. Clef of the Carriageway, 6 to 15 gns., 
also year-old dog and bitch.—MRS. H. GIPPS, 
Highwoods, Burghfield Common, Reading. Tel.: 
Burghfield 141. ° 
YCHWOOD Miniature Poodles (all colours). 
Sturdy, game, and intelligent. The pups are 
reared on our 1,000-acre farm at Ewelme Park, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


HE Vulcan Poodle Kennels have vacancies for 

two students. Practical tuition in all 
branches of kennel work. Fees moderate.— 
Apply: THE HON. MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, 
Uckfield, Sussex. 

















WANTED 
AFPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


OINS AND MFDALS. Best prices paid for col- 
lections, also for gold and rare silver pieces. 
Seaby’s Monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin. 5/- per 
annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland 
Street, T.ondon, W.1. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for I.inen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods, Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen’s and chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Furniture, China and 
Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good condition.— 
Please write or telephone to the Department con- 
cerned. Sloane 3434, 
RGENTT.Y required, new or second-hand copy 
of ““Your Garden Week by Week.” by A. G. L. 
Hellyer. Reasonable price offered.—Box 1404. 
ANTED, Paintings by Colonial artists.— 
A. COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 























IKTANTED, a choice Flizabethan or early 
Jacobean oak Refectory Table, about 10 ft. 
—J. BROAD, Worthenbury. Wrexham. " RS 
ANTED, O!d Paintines, Drawings, Prints, 
etc., of Mining, Industrial, Agricultural, 
etc., subjects.—WALKER, 118, New Bond St., W.1. 
ANTED, pair Dress Wellingtons, size 8"%-9. 
Also swan neck spurs. State price and 
condition.—25, Church Vale, Tondon, N.2. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 








For Sale 


194] % 1% for sale, one missing; perfect 
condition; half price.— Box 1408. 


40 COPIES of “Country Life” between March 26 
and January 31, 1949, 9d. each plus postage. 
—RAWLINS, 14, Parkside, Beeston, Notts. 





“@NOUNTRY LIFE,” two complete years 1947-8, 
in clean condition.—Offers to H. D. 
TURRALL, Ashleigh Cottage, Kings Nympton, 
Umberleigh, N. Devon. hte 
“COUNTRY LIFE” from Nov. 9, 1945, to Novem- 
ber 12, 1948 inclusive, 156 copies in good 
condition. £6 or offers.—Box 1406. 
OR Sale, 52 copies “Country Life,” in good 
condition, at 1/9 copy. Postage extra.— 
Apply: HON. MRS. CUBITT, Hall Place, West 
Meon, Hants. 











Local markets give an accurate picture of the produce and the needs 
of the agricultural areas they serve. These may differ very widely 
with the district, and it is the task of the banker to ensure that he is 
fully acquainted with the special conditions affecting farming in his 


area. 


The varying needs of the farming community are particularly 
well served by Barclays Bank, who have developed a unique system 
of Local Head Offices covering England and Wales. The Local 
Directors of these Offices are men with an intimate knowledge of 
the districts they serve. Thus they are in a position to deal quickly 
and effectively with all the varied problems on which farmers may 
wish for information and assistance. 


BARCLAYS 
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The Market Place, Peterborough 


BANK LIMITED 
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“A lot of 
the credit must 
go to 
Karswood 


conditioning. 
a-dozen March-hatched pullets in the battery, for example. 
They’re in splendid condition and I’ve had 696 eggs off ’em 
up till now, and believe it or not, one of ’em gave us 
163 eggs in 174 days.* And they'll go on giving of their 
best as long as I go on giving *em Karswoods, that’s a 
And theyll sail through the moult in record 

time, too! Personally I have the greatest possible faith in 
KARSWOOD Poultry Spice. It certainly lives up to its reputation 


and what a reputation, or?” * Facts based on testimonial in our possession 


safe bet. 
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It’s a perfect combination. 





ss ). 


I reckon it this way, I take care of the housing, feeding 
and breeding and Karswood takes care of the eggs and 


Take those half- 











DIGEST OF CURRENT WRITING 


JOHN O[LONDONS 
WEEKLY 


Once again fully available at all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls, price 3d. (Published fort- 
nightly owing to present paper shortage.) 























The Carnations of Raoul Martin, 
St. Remy de Provence 


GIANT CHABAUD, ENFANT DE NICE, 
COMPACT DWARF 


Guaranteed hand-sorted seed from the original 
strains selected by the successor of Monsieur 
Chabaud. The cultivation of these Annual 
Carnations, famous for their hardiness and pro- 

sion of sweet-scented double blooms is 
within the reach of all. They should be sown 
Now under glass to produce fine plants for 
bedding out April-May to flower throughout the 
summer. Also Monsieur Martin’s personal 
selection of the finest Continental “Border” 
—— Fancies and Bizarres). Details of 
colours and varieties, with full cultural instruc- 
tions from G. B. Roberts, Davington, Faversham, 


Kent. 
Recognised by Professional and Home Gardeners 
as the finest Carnation seed obtainable. 
Ask the man who grows them ! 













High Gra 
BOUGHT an 


de Used Cars 


qd SOLD 


——— 
























For quick and 
efficient car repair 
service ring 
CUNNINGHAM 

5141 
















Plant Benjamin 
R. Cant’s Rose 
Trees now, and 
you will get an 
abundance jof 
exquisite 
blooms this 
coming 
Summer. 
Rose Bushes, owing to their long 
life, are the cheapest and best of 
all bedding plants. 


Take advantaze of our Special Offer 
of 12 first-quality Bush Roses for 52/- 
Packing and carriage free for cash 
with order. Catalogue on request. 













BENJ.R. CANT & SONS, LTD. 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS, COLCHESTER 















BILL SAVILL and HIS BAND 
(Ex-R.A.F.H.Q. Fighter Command.) 
Regular B.B.C. Broadcasts. Resident Officers’ 
Sunday Club, Grosvenor House, 1942-46. 
Engagements include : Royal Caledonian Ball, 
Débutantes’ Ball, Huntsmen’s Ball and over 40 
other Hunt Balls in the past few months. Will 
be pleased to arrange either small or large 
Orchestra for your Private Party, Charity Ball, 
or similar function. Write: 35, OXFORD 
GARDENS, DENHAM, UXBRIDGE, Middx. 
Tel. Denham 2748. 








THE JIFFY REVOLVING MAT 
FOR THE DINING TABLE, ETC. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
NO need to ASK—just TURN 
the MAT and help yourself 
Size 21% ins. diameter by 5% in. thick. Colour : 
Jacobean Oak with dark brown border. 
Withstands both heat and damp. 
PRICE 38/- including P. Tax, Postage and Packing 
Patentee and Manufacturer: E. CHALMER 
9 THE CRESCENT, SURBITON, SURREY 








HATCHARDS 


Established 1797. 


Booksellers to their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary. 


Hatchards can always offer a 
wide selection of 


New and Old Books, Children’s 

Books, Rare Books in fine 

bindings, Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and Reference Books. 


187, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telephone : REGent 3201-3204. 
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Do! 


Yes, Parozone does a great 


'g=— deal more than bleach. 


is 


Use it to restore the glea- 
ming brightness of wall 
and fireplace tiles, porce- 
lain, glass and crystal; use 
it in lavatory bowl and 
sink to keep the drains 
fresh and germ free and, 


above all, use it to pre- 
serve the crisp new whiteness of 
linens throughout the longer 


your 


life imposed by present-day conditions. 





DOES 


HEAD OFFICE: GLASGOW AND AT LONDON AND NOTTINGHAM 


AUZON 


MORE THAN BLEACH 





3% OR ¥ 


Wit tH A 


MORAL Noe. 4 








A fish out of water is — well, a fish 
out of water. Which is exactly where 
a fish likes being least. 

The next best place for a fish is inside a 
nice, cool Frigidaire where the temper- 
ature stays put regardless of the 
weather. 

Even a fish must admit that this is a 
more dignified end than bobbing 
aimlessly about in a shallow pan of 
water like a derelict ship in the 
Sargasso Sea. 





BY 


MORAL : Look for the sign of a 
Frigidaire installation next time you 
buy fish, fowl, fruit, meat, vegetables, 
milk or other perishable foods. Re- 


frigeration at its finest keeps food at 


its freshest. 


SOON the day will come when everyone 
can have a Frigidaire for domestic use. 
In the meantime, shop where food is 
Frigidaire-fresh ! 


You're twice as sure with two 
great names 


“FRIGIDAIRE 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 
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Will you be proudly confident on that day that your 

complexion is perfect ? For final judgment is made close to, 

when the skin itself can be seen, whatever make-up you 
use. You can have and hold that “close-up” beauty with 

the help of Skin Deep. For this is not only the perfect 
foundation cream. Its nourishing ingredients also reach 

deep into the skin to make it young and lovely. So 
good is it for you that a nightly massage with Skin Deep 


is the most sensible of luxuries. 


Shin Deep 


The cream for ‘Close-up’ Beauty 


ATKINSONS, 24 OLD BOND STREET, W.I ASD.26-i3 


MAKE GOOD HOMES BETTER 











AN EZEE KITCHEN 
FOR OLD OR NEW HOUSES 


The stainless steel sinks, stove enamelled wall and counter cabinets, 
with one-piece plastic counter tops, are supplied to standard height 
and depth, but in various widths to fit almost any size or shape of room. 
Doors and drawers fit and slide perfectly. 
EASY TO INSTALL AND FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. 
DELIVERY WITHIN 6 WEEKS 


Visit our Glasgow Showrooms or write for our brochure and name of nearest distributor and 
discover for yourself why all other ‘* Modern "’ Kitchens are now outmoded. 


LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: TEMPLE & CROOK LTD., 6-7, MOTCOMB ST., S.W.| 


EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED 


341A, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 4956 
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a a 
Prints go Persian Three colourful prints 


on washable, wool mixture ‘Moygashel’ for your smart 


afternoon or cocktail dress. 


Whithy—28/9 and 2 coupons a yard. for” 


: _yw 
in O 4 G * Look for the name on the selvedge, 


©Moygashel’ is the registered brand name of fabrics manufactured by Prints designed by Frances and Charles Mortimer 
STEVENSON & SON LTD., 208A REGENT STREET LONDON W.I DUNGANNON, NORTHERN IRELAND 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS JOY SHEILA SPILMAN 


The engagement between Miss Joy Sheila Spilman, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Spilman, of 
Wonastow, Sunningdale, Berkshire, to Lieutenant Peter Neale, R.N., the son of Major B. P. Neale, of Broomfield 
Court, Sunningdale, was announced recently 
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PUBLISHING OFFICES , 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 23d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere Abroad 234d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





BACON AND EGGS 


NIR STAFFORD CRIPPS is one of the most 
S skilled political speakers of this generation, 
with the ability to state unpleasant truths 
and give grim warnings in a style acceptable to his 
audience. He gave an excellent performance at 
the N.F.U. annual dinner, stressing the coun- 
try’s vital need for the utmost production of 
food from our soil to save dollars, and at the 
same time warning farmers that the task must 
be carried out without extravagance and at the 
lowest possible prices consistent with the decent 
remuneration of the producers. 

The most urgent need is an expansion of 
the pig and poultry output. These are the two 
lines of production which can most speedily 
relieve the monotony of our diet. Here supplies 
of feeding-stuffs are setting the limit to expan- 
sion and the Government’s decision, long over- 
due, to abolish the subsidy on purchased feeding- 
stuffs and allow the price of rationed feeding- 
stuffs to rise to the price that the farmer can get 
if he sells his barley, will establish a saner 
relation between corn growing and livestock 
production. Until now the British farmer has 
hardly realised that he is expected to-day to 
grow more grain in order to provide from home 
sources the feed for more pigs and poultry. 
Once aright balance of prices is reached the 
farmer will grow barley and mixed corn deliber- 
ately to produce more pork and bacon pigs and 
more eggs. 

It is tiue that the relief of food subsidy 
account by taking out feeding-stuffs will be 
matched immediately by a corresponding in- 
crease in the subsidies on home-produced meat, 
milk and eggs unless the consumer is to pay the 
real price, which is unlikely. The taxpayer 
will benefit little, if at all, but the consumer can 
look forward with some confidence to more 
adequate supplies of pork, ‘bacon and eggs. 

That prospect would be more immediate 
if the Government would use American 
dollars, as other European countries are doing, 
to purchase coarse grains now and so give 
a stimulus to the expansion of livestock produc- 
tion without delay. If we rely entirely for 
imports on supplies of coarse grains from Russia 
and other countries with whom we can make 
trade agreements in soft currency we postpone 
unnecessarily the improvement in our diet. 
Already we are finding that other European 
countries can promise us shipments of bacon 
and eggs which we could produce for ourselves. 

There is need also for effective action to 
bring many thousands of acres of marginal land 
into fuller use for breeding cattle and sheep. 
There is the Hill Farming Act which gives 
grants for the improvement of hill sheep farms, 
but there are many other holdings on lower 
ground that need better buildings, roads and 
water supplies to make them fully productive. 
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FARM WAGES UP 


ANY farmers will no doubt regard as an 

ironical commentary on the Chancellor’s 
injunction to avoid extravagance the almost 
simultaneous announcement of increases in farm 
wages estimated to cost £6 millions annually. 
Farmers are urged to carry on the business of 
production as cheaply as possible consistent 
with decent wages for the producers, and, 
though the concessions to the unions do not, 
of course entail the cutting of farmers’ profits 
by the same amount, they certainly cannot, in 
view of the successive increases granted of 
recent years, be said to square with the policy 
of ‘‘ No further wage demands,” which is one of 
the bases of Government policy in avoiding 
inflation and securing price stability. Agricul- 
tural prices will be re-examined this month, 
and the rise now granted in agricultural wages 
will presumably be reflected in another rise of 
the cost of food subsidies. The case for the 
periodical claims recently made by the unions 
is largely based on a demand that farm-workers 
AMMUWPAUIAAIPAIAAMAAAMAAAN? 


THE SNOWDROP 


FOUND a snowdrop under the snow— 
One little flower in a hurry. 
I found a snowdrop pushing to grow, 
Pushing to meet a snow-scurry. 


White-headed, green-hooded, only thumb-high, 
Folding thin petals together, 

First little snowdrop to glimpse a sleet sky, 
Feel the sharp bite of ice-weather. 


I shall find snowdrops crowding my ground, 
Lovely as their own spring hour, 
But only once is a miracle found— 
Winter bewitched by one flower. 
B. R. GIsss. 
ADAAPMIAAAAMAAAAA 


should be subject to the same conditions of 
employment as industrial workers in the towns 
—a theory which led them last year to ask for 
a substantial increase in pay, double time at 
week-ends, a reduction in hours and two 
weeks’ annual holiday with pay. It may seem 
to the townsman churlish on the farmers’ part 
to oppose the demands of their employees, how- 
ever extravagant. But the farmers know, 
better than anybody, how different the organis- 
tion of agriculture must always be from that of 
industry—especially in a country of mixed 
farming. 


THE WENTWORTH PAPERS 
i. EVER make a defence or appollogie before 
you be accused” is a sound maxim, 
which, at this time of his tercentenary, it is of 
particular interest to find,Charles I impressing 
on his great servant Thomas Wentworth. It 
occurs in one of the King’s autograph letters to 
Strafford, that are among the most exciting 
collections of documents from the muniment 
room at Wentworth Woodhouse, which Earl 
Fitzwilliam and his trustees have offered to 
deposit at Sheffield City Library. Besides all 
the Wentworth papers, which originally came 
from Wentworth Castle when the Wentworth 
and Fitzwilliam families were united by 
marriage in 1744, there are those of the Whig 
statesman, the 2nd Marquess of Rockingham, 
whose secretary was Edmund Burke (whose 
papers alone are stated to fill four boxes, while 
the whole collection fills two of Sheffield’s 
largest furniture vans). Included are masses of 
manorial documents from the 13th century 
onwards, covering much of south Yorkshire, 
commercial transactions illustrating the early 
history of the iron and coal industries, and 
domestic accounts of life in two noble house- 
holds from the early 17th century. How 
enthralling the latter can be has been shown 
by Miss Scott Thompson’s delightful publica- 
tions of the Duke of Bedford’s MSS. Altogether, 
the Wentworth Woodhouse muniments will 
keep historians busy for years, and there is no 
telling what treasure may not be unearthed. 


SWEET CHESTNUTS 


T was recently remarked that sweet chestnut 
coppice was probably the most valuable 
forest crop in Britain; good areas in Kent and 
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Sussex were said to be worth about £100 an 
acre. There was then a warning note that the 
chestnut blight which has afflicted American 
trees had been found. in Italy, whither it had 
presumbly been taken by American troops dur- 
ing the war. A few facts may be of interest to 
those who live in the chief sweet chestnut 
territory, the English counties nearest to Italy. 
The blight was, in fact, reported in Genoa in 
1938, and later in the provinces of Udine and 
Avellino. Though Endothia parasitica (a fungus) 
was presumed to have come to Italy from the 
eastern states of North America, it in fact 
comes from Asia. It was not noticed in 
America until 1904, but had certainly arrived 
some years earlier, before the country had 
enacted plant-quarantine laws. Within the 
first thirty years of this century the disease had 
killed millions of acres of chestnut in the north- 
eastern states, and it had spread north to Ontario 
and south into Georgia. In many places over 
90 per cent. of all chestnut trees were dead 
within 15 years of Endothia parasitica’s arrival in 
the locality. Britain is about to forbid the 
import of chestnut plants, and the possibility 
of the disease being introduced in timber (as in 
packing cases of chestnut) or on the actual 
chestnuts which come as food is to receive 
attention. For the moment we can only hope 
for the best and be thankful that Italy is not on 
one of the main routes by which birds migrate 
to Britain. 


M.P.s AND HUNTING 


HE luck of the ballot, which has made it 

possible for not only one but two M.P.s 
interested in prohibiting hunting to introduce 
Private Members’ Bills during the present 
session of Parliament, has given more oppor- 
tunity than was expected for the testing of their 
case in open debate. It has at the same time 
transferred their chief preoccupation from the 
field of propaganda to that of Parliamentary 
tactics. Their present plan seems to be that 
Mr. Seymour Cocks, the Member for Broxtowe, 
should present a Bill to prohibit the hunting of 
deer, badgers, otters and hares. The Bill 
which would have banned all “blood sports” 
indifferently is to be replaced by another deal- 
ing only with the abolition of fox-hunting. The 
explanation given is that many M.P.s who 
would certainly draw the line at the prohibition 
of fox-hunting might be found in substantial 
agreement with the objects of Mr. Seymour 
Cocks’s Bill. Time will show how true this is, 
and how also true is the boast of the abolitionists 
that they have 400 M.P.s on their side. Recent 
developments which may certainly be expected 
to affect the result are the rapid collection by the 
British Field Sports Society of a million signa- 
tures to their Countryman’s and Sportsman’s 
Pledge, and the attitude of the National Farmers’ 
Union re-emphasised at their annual general 
meeting, which was completely unanimous in 
opposing the suggested legislation. 


ENLIGHTENMENT IN PEEBLES 


- ao for the principle,’ exclaimed 

Mr. Samuel Weller on hearing Mr. 
Pickwick’s determination to go to prison rather 
than pay. We may say the same on hearing of 
the victory of Miss Mary Frame, who owns 
a café in Peebles. For a number of years she 
has been defying a by-law against opening 
before 12.30 on Sunday morning. She regularly 
and resolutely opened her café at 9 o’clock to 
serve cups of tea, and as resolutely refused to 
pay a £2 fine, preferring 20 days in gaol. So 
she was taken away 23 miles to prison in Edin- 
burgh, but when she got there someone had 
always paid her fine, and she came back again 
in triumph, being given a free drive home in 
a bus and two shillings to celebrate with a meal. 
At long last the Peebles Town Council either 
grew tired of this farcical business, or began to 
think that a cup of tea on Sunday morning was 
an innocent indulgence. At any rate they 
altered the opening time. It was a close thing, 
but the unco’ guid were defeated by the Provost’s 
casting vote, and now all that is wanted is the 
approval of the new by-law by the Secretary 
for Scotland. If all is well it will come into 
force on the most inappropriate date of April 1. 
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P. D. Lascelles 


SUNSET SEAS: SALEN BAY, ISLE OF MULL 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


AST October 1 mentioned that the crop 
of all wayside berries and nuts was more 
bountiful than I had ever known it in 

any previous autumn and suggested that this 
should prove definitely if there is any truth 
in the saying that an abundance of berries is 
Nature’s provision against an extremely hard 
winter. I do not know what authority there was 
for this theory in other days, but it has been 
my experience that a heavy yield of berries, 
crabs, acorns and beechmast is a manifestation 
of weather that is past and has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the future, much as one would 
like to give Nature full credit for foresight in 
planning her food supplies. So far it has been a 
very mild winter here in the south-west of 
England, since we have experienced no falls of 
snow, and though there have been fairly 
frequent frosts at night there has been only 
one occasion when the thermometer was below 
32 degs. for the whole day. 

A mild winter such as this is not by any 
means unusual, but what has been remarkable 
is the general attitude towards the weather of 
the wild life in gardens, fields and woodlands. 
The great majority of the birds have never 
ceased to sing, and, as one of my correspondents 
from west Dorset puts it, the dawn chorus in 
his orchard at Christmas-time was almost the 
equal of what he expects to hear in April. On 
December 20 he dug out a wasp’s nest which 
was full of workers none of whom was indulging 
in a sit-down strike, and shortly afterwards he 
discovered a wood-pigeon’s nest with half- 
fledged young in it. 

* .¢ 

ie my. own garden I have noticed from the 

tracks in the mud that the resident badgers 
are on the move almost every night. The occu- 
pants of a dormouse’s nest in a hedgerow, more- 
over, are not sleeping soundly, since from time 
to time I see one sunning itself on a near-by 
twig, and hedgehogs are active everywhere. 
My giant rockery toad, who is easily recognisable 
because from over-eating he has turned that 
rich plum colour which some of our forbears 


By 
Major C¢. 8. JARVIS 


achieved through addiction to sirloins of beef 
washed down by unlimited port, was seen at 
work among the plants the other evening, but | 
quickly put him back in his bedroom under a 
slab of rock because there was a hint of frost 
in the air and I cannot allow this indispensable 
gardener to run any risks to his health. One 
could not blame the poor fellow for being out 
in his reckonings, since the polyanthus on the 
rockery were all flowering, the snowdrops were 
shining everywhere, a group of aconites by his 
front door was in bloom and there were two 
thrushes and a robin in full song overhead. 


* * 
* 


BILL which, we are told, is due to come 

before Parliament shortly, and which will 
enable anyone with an income of £420 and under 
to bring certain civil actions without running 
the risk of becoming bankrupt, is, to say the 
least, overdue, as the following state of affairs 
in a southern county goes to prove. Shortly 
after the 1914-18 war, when the need for houses 
was as great as it is to-day, a number of would-be 
smallholders bought plots of land on either side 
of a narrow country lane, and these plots, which 
varied between one and four acres, were sold as 
building sites because they were situated close 
to a fairly large country town. The people who 
bought these plots were gardeners, farm-workers 
and others who invested the whole of their life’s 
savings in the purchase of the small piece of 
land and the building of their cottages, and on 
the sale deed of each plot there was the safe- 
guarding clause that ‘“‘no noisy, noxious or 
offensive trade’’ was permissible. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the recent war 
a gravel company acquired three of these plots 
in the middle of the area, and having eventually 
obtained permission from the local Rural Dis- 
trict Council because the Ministry of Town and 


Country Planning refused to back the Council 
up in a refusal, started work on a large scale and 
erected an enormous gravel-washing and crush- 
ing machine within 150 yards of one of the new 
cottages and close to the remainder. This 
machine roars with a deafening noise for eight 
hours a day, and sometimes when there is a big 
demand for gravel it also roars all night. Life 
is quite unbearable for the unhappy small- 
holders, particularly those with children, and in 
addition to the noise of the machine the lane on 
which they live is rendered almost impassable 
by the constant passage of gravel-laden lorries. 
Furthermore, the value of these small properties 
has depreciated considerably for the obvious 
reason that no one would want to buy a house 
in a gravel-extraction area. 


* *” 
* 


NINCE both the Rural District Council and 
.J the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
held the view that the clause concerning noisy, 
noxious and offensive trades was not their affair 
(though the ordinary uninstructed might think 
that it was very mutch their affair), the unhappy 
residents put the matter in the hands of a soli- 
citor, who, having examined the documents, 
gave it as his opinion that, owing to the many 
queer loopholes in our land laws, it would be 
unsafe to bring an action unless the small- 
holders could subscribe £2,000 to cover the 
expenses of an unsuccessful law-suit. He added 
that, if the case were successful in an ordinary 
court and eventually went to an Appeal Court, 
which was more than probable seeing that the 
gravel company with its considerable capital 
intended to fight it to the bitter end, the total 
costs; in the event of an adverse judgment might 
be in the neighbourhood of £5,000. This, need- 
less to say, put an end to all hopes of fighting 
the case, since the smallholders could not 
possibly find one-tenth of the amount that 
might be required. Ifthe proposed Bill becomes 
law, however, it may be decided once and for all 
whether gravel extraction is noisy, noxious and 
offensive, 
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HOTOGRAPHING THE GOLDEN 


Written and Illustrated by 
C. ERIC PALMAR 


HE golden eagle is the greatest and 
grandest bird which nests in Britain 


to-day. It exceeds even the mute swan in 
wingspan, and approximates to it in body-size 
To photograph this magnificent bird in its 
wild Highland haunts is a great adventure, in 
which all the adjuncts of a minor military 
operation may be necessary—a base; supplies 
ot food, clothes, money, and photographic 
materials; transport; an intelligence service, 
long, heavily-burdened climbs into the moun- 
tains on reconnaissance or operations; a wide 
knowledge of the bird itself, and of photographic 
technique. 

It is not surprising that in over fifty years 
of bird photography in Britain, good series of 
pictures of the eagle have, I believe, been 
obtained only by H. A. Macpherson, who set 
the ball rolling as far back as 1909, A. J. 
Rooker-Roberts, Captain C. W. R. night, 
Arthur Brook, Eric Hosking, and that great 
authority who has virtually devoted his life to 
the bird, Seton Gordon. Odd pictures have 
been obtained by various other people. I 
secured my own pictures in 1946 and 1947. 
When one reflects that scores of photographers 
have produced excellent pictures of rarer or 
equally rare birds, such as Montagu’s harrier, 
dotterel, black-throated diver and greenshank, : 
the list of eagle successes is very short indeed. G4 Gil Ait 

Thus, with two possible exceptions, namely, 
the grey lag-goose and the snow-bunting, no HAUNTS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. The 40-ft.-high 
other bird throws out such a challenge as the cliff to the right of the photograph is a typical site for an eyrie 
eagle. It is rare, though far from extinct, as ji 
some think; its haunts, compared with those of | the snow still lingers and driving mist may impossible even to see into them, or even to 
the vast majority of birds, even hill-nesting blot out the entire mountain for days on end. build a hide on a ledge commanding a clear view 
species, are remote from civilisation; roads and Violent storms of rain, hail, or snow may _ of the nest. In my experience, nests in easy 
transport alike are difficult, erratic, or non- gather with little warning. When eventually situations are very few and far between. Many 
existent. It often nests at high altitudes (some- _ one has erected a hide, all four winds of heaven —eyries face north, thus getting very little or no 
times well over the two-thousand-foot contour) compete to blow it over the cliff. Most eyries sun, even if a rift in the mist and cloud of the 


in rugged corries where, even in midsummer, are on overhung cliff ledges, where it is high tops should appear by some freak of Nature. 


PAIR OF EAGLES AT THEIR EYRIE ON A LEDGE OF ROCK 
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The birds themselves are somewhat shy, 
no matter how long since they may have taken 
to the hide. Unless the preliminary work of 
finding the nest and building a hide can be done 
during the first four weeks after the young have 
hatched (in no circumstances should a hide be o 
erected while eggs are in the eyrie), the periods . a 
between the parents’ visits will be very long, as @ ar 
after that time the hen eagle does not usually 
brood the young all day long, except in very 
bad weather, in which case, probably, no photo- 
grapher will be inside the hide anyway. When 
the young are older still, perhaps only a couple 
of visits will be made in the course of the day, 
and these, as a rule, will be only to dump a 
rabbit on the eyrie and depart almost at once. 
There are also problems created by egg collectors 
and by farmers, who shoot the young in the nest. 
Not the least of one’s difficulties may be 
the erection of a hide, which must be put up in 
easy stages, a task which takes at least 
eight days. I have built hides at three eyries, 
and though it was a straightforward matter at 
one, as the presence of a grassy slope enabled 
the normal hiding-tent to be used, well covered 
with moss and turf, of course, at the others 
quite different hides were necessary. At one of 
these, assisted by a friend, I built a little hut of 
turf and stones, partly sunk into the cliff-face 
the rock of which was loose, enabling us to pare 
it away bit by bit. The roof and part of the 
sides were of sacking, and the whole hut was 
covered with sheets of moss, which grew in 
profusion on the cliff. At the third eyrie the hide 
had to be built on a very small ledge indeed. 
This was some way down the cliff, and I had to 
work on the end of a rope all the time, which 
greatly restricted my freedom of movement. 
The first problem here was to remove a 
small oak tree which grew in between the eyrie 
and the ledge. This took four hours’ work with a 
lumberjack’s saw used at arm’s length—the 
most tiring bit of ‘‘gardening’”’ I have ever 
done. The next day six-inch nails were driven 
into the cliff-face and the ledge. With their 
help I was able to fix two uprights in position. 
Wire netting was next lowered to me, and 
pegged down in a rough semi-circle round the 
two uprights, the ends being pinned into the 
rock-face with more nails. Still more netting 
was wrapped round the poles, after which 
bundles of heather were thatched into it on all 
sides. Finally the roof was wired over and covered 
with heather. The old eagles took to this hide very 
well, and I had three visits in my first eight-hour 
session which, when the young are about nine , 
weeks old, as they were then, is quite satisfactory. Roe ? was is 2 ‘ 
I have not space to relate in detail the HEN GOLDEN EAGLE AT HER EYRIE WITH A WELL-GROWN EAGLET, WHICH 
events at all three eyries where I put up hides, IS SWALLOWING A RABBIT’S FOOT. The object on the right of the eyrie is the body 


or at the many others I only visited, so I will of the other eaglet, which had probably been killed by its fellow several weeks before 


describe my attempt at a nest situated in a long 
line of cliffs 1,600 feet above sea level. I shall 
never forget my first session in this, my first 
eagle hide. It was the one built of turf and 
stones previously mentioned. The eyrie held 
two chubby eaglets, half grown. Although the 
nest itself was inaccessible, it was possible to 
scramble down the steep screes at the top of 
the cliffs on to an outcrop of rock which over- 
looked the huge structure. The hide was erected 
on this scraggy outcrop at a working distance of 
65 feet—the nearest possible point, yet uncom- 
fortably far off for obtaining first-class results. 

After the hide was finished (a task spread 
over a week or so) the place was left undis- 
turbed so that the eagles could get thoroughly 
accustomed to it. When my friend and I 
returned, one of the eaglets lay dead upon the 
front of the eyrie, whereas the other one had 
grown enormously. Doubtless the latter had 
killed the former in fighting, a not infrequent 
happening, as one eaglet is invariably stronger 
than the other. 

The surviving eaglet was by now quite 
half grown, with dark feathers sprouting out 
from the white down of early childhood. I knew 
that I should be in for a long wait, as the adult 
eagles usually return home only once or twice a 
day at this stage. When the cameras had been 


EAGLETS AWAITING THE RETURN OF 

THEIR PARENTS. This eyrie was built on 

a cliff-ledge at only 500 ft. Most are at 
between about 1,000 and 2,000 ft. 
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THE COCK EAGLE ( foreground) STANDS ON A RABBIT HE HAS JUST 
BROUGHT TO THE EYRIE, WHILE THE EAGLETS REACH FOR- 
WARD EXPECTANTLY. (Right) ONE OF THE EAGLETS, NOW FULLY 
GROWN AND ABOUT THIRTEEN WEEKS OLD, ON AN OAK THAT 
SHELTERED THE EYRIE. Remains of the white down of infancy are 


still adhering to its plumage 


set up inside the hide and I was sitting behind them as comfortably as possible, 
my companion walked off, agreeing to leave me for seven hours. 

There had been no sign of either of the parent eagles while we were 
ascending the hill to the eyrie. There were four peep-holes in the hide—one on 
each side; I spent my time peering hopefully out of them all in turn. The hours 
dragged by and there was no sign of the parents, though the young bird on the 
nest was quite amusing to watch. Once a meadow-pipit perched on a rock 
above the eyrie and began to sing, and the eaglet became deeply interested in it. 
Through one peep-hole I caught a glimpse of deer moving down the hillside, 
and far away down the glen a column of smoke rose from some crofter’s fire. 
Now and again the eaglet had a meal off the entrails of a rabbit which was 
lying on the eyrie, and after each course it stood up and flapped its wings 
vigorously, at the same time jumping and dancing about the nest. ; 

Gradually the afternoon wore on. Would the old birds never return ? 
Occasionally my hopes were raised as the young one looked up and started 
yelping at something in the sky, but it was only a gull or a hoodie which it 
had mistaken for one of its parents. Six o’clock arrived. Evening was drawing 
on now—six-fifteen ; six-thirty; six-forty-five. This was getting beyond a joke. 
I was pretty cold and cramped by now, and the light was getting poor. 
Unless something happened soon I should not get any pictures. Just how often 
did the old eagles return to feed the youngster? All sorts of pessimistic doubts 
and queries were passing through my mind when I was suddenly startled by a 
loud series of barking noises which echoed and re-echoed about the corrie-face. 
What on earth was happening? The keeper, I thought, must be arriving with 
gun and dogs to shoot the young eagle in the nest. I glared frantically through 
the peep-hole and there, only a few yards out from the cliff, was no human 
being, but two enormous birds gliding on sail-like wings and uttering barking 
noises which sounded just as if they were being made by small dogs. Even as 
I watched one of them swooped down towards the eyrie, on which the youngster 
was now yelping frantically with excitement. I quickly transferred my 
attention from the side peep-hole to the front one, and was not a second 
too soon either. There came a swishing, roaring noise like that of a bomb falling 
and a whirling shape dropped down upon the eyrie and came to rest. I saw 
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a huge tawny-brown bird with hooked beak, 
golden neck-feathers, long curved talons, and 
a cold stare which all but pierced the moss 
and stones of the hide. The golden eagle 
was home! There, a few yards away and 
oblivious of my presence, was the largest and 
finest bird in Britain to-day. Never before had I 
pressed my camera shutter with greater pleasure. 

The eaglet was dancing and prancing all 
over the nest, flapping its wings and raising and 
lowering its head in a bowing motion. The old 
bird had brought a rabbit in her claws and this 
the young one grabbed and held down with its 
foot. Ripping off lumps with its beak, it bolted 
them like a dog. The adult bird hopped about 
the nest, picking at one or two sticks and 
generally giving things a look over before she 
jumped off the eyrie and, spreading her wings 
to the cliff currents, joined her mate, who had 
been soaring to and fro all the time. Although 
no more food was brought in, five more visits 
were paid to the eyrie in the next hour or so by 
one or other of the parents. All the while they 
were near at hand the young one kept up a 
yelping noise. Eventually it lapsed into 
silence and went to sleep at the back of the 
nest, so that I knew its parents had gone away 
hunting again. Not long afterwards my com- 
panion returned, and I left the hide. 

I was able to return only once more to this 
nest. For two days the mist blotted out the 
hill, and an ascent was impracticable. It lifted 
on the third day, so we climbed the mountain 
and I entered the hide once more. This time my 
luck was completely out, for soon afterwards 
the mist came down again. It became so thick 
at times that, close though I was, the very eyrie 
was invisible. Then it came on to rain. Ice- 
cold drips ran down my neck. The eaglet, too, 
did not look very happy: it was standing 
hunched up, getting as much shelter from the 
cliff as possible, with its feathers soaking wet 
and bedraggled. After I had been crouching in 
the hide for six hours, there was still no sign of 
the old birds. One thousand six hundred feet up 
a mountain, in pouring rain, gathering dusk, 
and drifting mist, a wretched and soaked human 
being peered intently out of a small hole in a 
hide at an equally wretched and soaked young 
eagle crouching on its nest. The absurdity of 
the situation suddenly struck me, so, packing 
my gear, I tramped down the hill towards 
the shelter, food and warm companionship 
which awaited me at a farm. 
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A CHARLES I RELIC 


E are indebted to Lord Monson for facilities to reproduce this 
W set of contemporary representations of King Charles I at 
successive stages of his trial, death, and immortalisation. It 
consists of a miniature in oils on copper 3% ins. by 2%/ ins., and a set 
of ten oval sheets of mica fitting over it, contained in a contemporary 
case of black tooled leather lined with green silk 31% ins. by 3ins. The 
relic was found recently by the owner at Burton Hall, Lincoln, the 
home of the Monson family. A similar set, but with fourteen trans- 
parencies, is preserved in the famous Jacobean house of Chastleton, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, together with the Bible used by the King on the scaf- 
fold. The latter set is believed to have been given to Bishop Juxon by 
Queen Henrietta Maria, and is traditionally said to be one of four such 
sets. A note in The Antiquities of Warwickshire relating to Little Comp- 
ton (the adjacent house where Juxon lived during the Commonwealth) 
states that the mica (or talc) slides were discovered at some intervening 
date by the case being dropped by a child, when they appeared from be- 
hind the miniature. The Burton Hall eikon may have been given origin- 
ally to Sir John Monson (1600-83), a trusted adherent of Charles I. 

The relic is undoubtedly immediately subsequent in date to the 
King’s execution, and, if the Chastleton tradition is correct, the sets 
were presumably made in France. The miniature itself gives no clue to 
the identity or nationality of the artist. The mica slides are painted in 
oils on the obverse side. 

Each slide adds or subtracts something when fitted over the mini- 
ature, which represents the King in black hat and coat with the Garter 
star embroidered on the shoulder of his cloak, as he appeared at his 
trial. Thus No. 2 slide adds a pale blue feather to the hat, a brownish 
coat embroidered in gold, and Garter sash: presumably his costume 
prior to the trial. No. 3 adds the heads of several men is the background 
and seems to represent the trial scene. In No. 4 is shown the episode of 
the King giving his George to Bishop Juxon, which occurred on the 
scaffold (the jewel itself, now at Stratfield Saye, was recently illustrated 
in the fourth article on that house). In No. 5 the King is removing his 
coat and revealing his scarlet tunic embroidered with gold, preparatory 
to execution ; in No. 6 his hands are clasped in prayer, and Juxon (in 
both cases in plain clothes) is again at his side In No. 7 the Bishop’s is 
replaced by the staring bucolic face of the executioner, and the King 
holds a basin to catch the blood about to be spilled. 

In these two transparencies the King’s hat is painted out, and in 
the next the whole surface is painted over, including his brow and eye- 
lids, leaving only the lower half of the face of the basic miniature visible. 
This, No. 8, represents the executioner holding up the gory, severed head 
over the dismembered trunk. In No. 9, also heavily over-painted, head 
and body are reunited when the corpse is laid out in a clean white shirt, 
the head resting on a pillow. In the final pair, showing the King receiving 
the martyr’s wreath (10), and wearing a heavenly crown (11), the basic 
miniature reappears almost in its entirety. This series of representations 
constitutes one of the most moving memorials, in both the epithet’s 
senses, of the historic events of January 30, 1649. C. Hi. 


A miniature and set of transparencies 
commemorating his execution, January 30, 1649 
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PACK-HORSES AND PACK-WAYS 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


T seems probable that the pack-horse made 
I its first appearance in this country as early as 

the Bronze Age, when the peddars, the 
commercial travellers of to-day, first wert up 
and down the country, their pack-horses mark- 
ing well-trodden tracks, some of which still 
exist and bear the names of the merchandise 
they carried: for example, Rushways, Salt- 
ways, Tinways, or Leadways. 

The pack-horse, seen now only as an inn- 
sign, is generally depicted carrying wool. It was 
under Roman rule that the foundation of the 
wool trade, later to rise to the position of our 
major industry, was laid. In Tudor times the 
supremacy of the sheep led to cries of rural 
depopulation, for sheep in enclosures require 
little labour. Ket’s rebellion (1549) was a 
protest against those landlords who kept large 
flocks of sheep, not only on their own property 
but on the common land as well. 

In the Middle Ages, when the export of wool 
was forbidden except from one or two staple 
ports, it is probable not only that legitimate 
traders used the pack-ways, but that during the 
nights, especially on the south and east coasts, 
the “‘Owlers’’ with their pack-ponies slipped 
bales of wool out of the country to the Con- 
tinental weavers. 

Smugglers of later date also used pack- 
ponies extensively, but probably did not 
use the actual pack-roads, as they preferred 
travelling by forest and moorland tracks known 


only to themselves. Smuggling showed a hand- 
some dividend in those days, for towards the end 
of the 18th century no fewer than 1,425 species 
of goods were subject to duty, and there is little 
doubt that many of the haunted houses owed 
their reputation to noises occasioned by the 
arrival or departure of smugglers. 

In those days roads were still so bad that 
the bulk of merchandise went by pack-ways. 
Not only wool, but coal from the Midlands, 
china and clay from the Potteries, and cloth 
from the Dales were carried in the panniers of 
“fine strapping Lincolnshire animals . . . bearing 
on either side their bursting packs of merchan- 
dise to the weight of half a ton; twelve or four- 
teen animals to a line would travel from the 
North to the Metropolis, to return with other 
wares of a smarter kind from the London market 
for the country people.” 

The leading animal always carried a bell, 
and a bell mare to this day leads the pack-trains 
“in furrin parts.” 

I would not like to state definitely that no 
pack animals are working in Great Britain 
to-day. Our otherwise mechanised Army 
retained them, and I strongly suspect that in 
civilian life one might still see goods being 
carried by pack on some of our more remote 
mountain farms. The last I saw (a string 
of mules, or donkeys, I forget which) were 
carrying coal to a Welsh hill farm near Colwyn 
Bay some thirty years ago. 


Peat is still carried in basket panniers in 
Ireland, where the donkey is more often used 
than the pony as a pack animal. In Co. 
Fermanagh I remember seeing a woman doing 
her shopping with a donkey, into whose panniers 
went her purchases, but more usually an ass-cart 
carried both buyer and purchases. I have a 
great regard for the ass-cart; these, usually 
driven by old ladies, meander over the roads of 
Eire and so slow up traffic that Ireland has no 
need of huge advertisements of “‘Keep Death 
Off the Road.’’ Whether one can see pack 
animals in the Western Highlands and islands 
of Scotland to-day I do not know, but until fairly 
recently ponies were used for carrying peat in 
creels (basket panniers) in the Hebrides, and 
the ponies of Barra (most southerly of the 
Hebrides) were at one time in great demand to 
drive in pony-carts. They were good-looking 
little ponies (13 hands), said to have been 
crossed with Arab stallions by the Chiefs: of 
Clan Macneil. As local roads were improved and 
wheeled vehicles could be used they were crossed 
with large, stout ponies from Uist. 

The leases of some of the Skye farms used 
to confer on the tenants the rights of foreshore. 
The most valuable of these was the right to 
gather seaweed for use as manure. The crofters 
eagerly sought the privilege of gathering sea- 
ware, and this was usually granted in return for 
help given at sowing time and with the harvest. 
The cutting of sea-ware was done at low water 


during spring tides, and every available man and 

woman turned out with sickles to cut the dark golden 

clusters. Once cut, the ware was loaded into creels and 

~~ was carried by ponies and piled into a great heap known 

as the ‘“‘Rha toghar,’’ and described by John Macdonald 
in Highland Ponies. 

But to return to the pack-horse as a breed. The 
ideal animal is small. It should be low to the ground to 
facilitate loading the pack-saddle, and should combine 
strength with great activity, expecially to-day when pack 
animals are used only in hill countries. There seems no 
doubt that the pack-horse as a definite and distinct 
breed has died out. Most modern books on the horse 
never mention the breed. I have waded through quite 
a lot of books on ‘‘the ’oss,”’ if not quite all Mr. Jorrocks 
measured ! You will remember he “tuk a footrule and 
measured a whole yard and a half of real downright 
‘ard printing on the word ’oss and they (the printers) 
have been at it ever since.’’ One book on the horse, 
published in 1837, states: ‘‘The horses which are still 
used in Devonshire, particularly in the Western and 
Southern districts, under the denomination of pack- 
horses are a larger variety of the Exmoor and Dartmoor 
breed.”’ The same book goes on to describe a form of 
carriage by pack that I have not heard of elsewhere. 

There are many farms in that part of the country 
on which there is no pair of wheels. Hay, corn, straw, 
fuel, stone, dung and lime are carried on horseback. 
Light articles such as corn, straw and faggots are carried 
in “‘crooks’’ formed of willow poles of the thickness of a 
scythe-handle, and bent as oxbows with one /end 
much longer than the other. These are joined in pairs by 
crossbars 18 ins. long, and each horse has two pairs of 
them slung together, so that the shorter end lies against 
the pack saddle and the longer ones stand four or five 
feet apart and rise some 15 ins. or 18 ins. above the 
horse’s back. Within and between these crooks the load 
is piled. Dung or sand is carried in pots, or in strong, 
coarse panniers slung together in the same way. At the 
bottom of each pot is a trap-door, and at the end of the 
journey the trap is unlatched and the load falls out. 
There was also a shorter variety called ‘‘cribs’’ used 
when they best suited the nature of the burden to be 
carried, and described in W. Crossing’s A Hundred Years 
of Dartmoor. 

The first cart introduced to Dartmoor was in the 
parish of Peter Tavy, and it is recorded that this new 
method of conveyance was at first looked on with such 
disdain that a farmer, annoyed by the banter of his 
neighbours, took his horse from between the shafts, 
turned the cart over in a turf-tie (a pit from which turf 
has been dug), covered it with peat and left it to rot. 

Not only did peat provide fuel for the farmer and his 
men, but a regular trade in this commodity was carried 
out with neighbouring towns. Long strings of pack- 
horses would be seen in the streets, people buying peat 
in small quantities, the poorest in pennyworths. Inci- 
dentally, in the early days of Dartmoor Prison peat was 
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“IN THE MIDDLE AGES ... THE ‘OWLERS’ WITH THEIR PACK-PONIES 
SLIPPED WOOL OUT OF THE COUNTRY TO THE CONTINENTAL WEAVERS” 
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FINDON GREY SHALES, SELECTED IN 1914 AS A FOUNDATION SIRE FOR THE BREEDING OF PACK-HORSES. (Right) PRIDE 
OF THE DART, A DEVON PACK-STALLION WHO WAS PUT TO THE PLOUGH, WENT IN HARNESS AND ALSO WAS HUNTED 


cut by the convicts for fuel before the days of 
the railway to Tavistock. 

Recently, and quite by chance, I was shown 
at Buckland Filleigh a photograph of a Devon 
pack-horse. This led to Lieut.-Col. W. P. 
Browne’s lending me the minutes of a meeting 
held at the Castle, Exeter, on December 2, 1913 
(Lord Fortescue, President), “to promote and 
improve the breeding of pack-horses with a view 
to establishing a type of brood mare calculated to 
breed heavyweight riding horses, and to compile 
and publish a stud book of such horses.” 

In these minutes it is stated that “stallions 
must have three crosses of foundation pack 
blood. Their sires must have been pure pack 
stallions. After 1918 the Committee may admit 
any mare in the Welsh Cob Stud Book, or any 
bred by Mr. K. C. Monson’s ‘Shales’ blood.’’ 


Another meeting was held in January, 1914, 
at which it was resolved the following be recom- 
mended as foundation sires : King of the West 
and Black Prince, Buller, Lord Nelson (a Welsh 
cob), Findon Shales, Performer, Pride of the 
Dart, The Squire, Sportsman, (ottager, 
Triumph I, Triumph II (also known as Young 
Triumph). Eleven mares were admitted, all of 
which were of considerable age. The youngest 
was eight, and most of them were 14 or over. 

In 1913 the late Major A. Scott-Browne 
started a pack-horse stud and the following 
stallions are mentioned in the estate diary: 
Findon Grey Shales (sold in 1916 to the Duchy 
of Cornwall as a sire), Lord Nelson, Black Shales, 
and Buller. 

He bred Buckland Filleigh Comet, foaled 
in 1913 and sold to a farmer at South Zeal, Oke- 


hampton, and later given to Lieut.-Col. W. P. 
Browne, at whose stud at Bryanston, Dorset, he 
served several mares and was 27 when he died 

In 1919 Major Scott-Browne sold his entire 
pack-horse stud, and as I do not think the 
Duchy of Cornwall any longer have pack-horses, 
I am afraid that the breed is extinct. 

The illustration of Grey Shales was done 
from a contemporary photograph, and it may 
look as if he was a bit weak behind, for which I 
take no responsibility as the photograph was a 
little out of focus. Incidentally, Col. Scott-Browne 
bred a good little mare from Filleigh Comet, a 
bright bay, but lacking in bone compared to 
Grey Shales. The stallion Buller aforementioned 
was really a Welsh cob bought out of a haulier’s 
cart by the late Major Scott-Browne and 
entered by him in the pack-horse Stud Book. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES =@ 8; e1unep Lewis 


v NHERE have been many recent requests 
to the owners of venerable country houses 
for the preservation of ancient deeds and 

documents which the upheavals of the present 

time have put in jeopardy. Attics that have 
slumbered peacefully from decade to decade 
are now drastically cleared with the departure 
of the family. Some rare treasures have already 
been rescued from oblivion, but other humbler 
relics of the past may still reward the ferreter 
in dark corners; nor should he omit to search 
stables and outhouses for articles once in 
common use which may be threatened by the 

bonfire or the rummage sale. With a 

little contriving, they may find a new lease 

of life. 

Recently I was given a present of a “‘some- 
what large leather hand-bag,”’ large enough to 
carry a small baby, if propped upright, and 
reminding one of Miss Prism’s description of 
the article left in the cloakroom at Victoria 
Station, on the Brighton line, in which the 
infant Ernest was deposited. My hand-bag, 
although large enough “to conceal a _ social 
indiscretion,” in the words of Lady Bracknell, 
is by no means ordinary, being of a curious, 
flask-shaped design, so that one’s first thought 
was that it had journeyed on a camel across 
the desert. But this was wide of the mark, for 
on closer examination it proved to be made of 
two parts of an old side-saddle, one face stout, 
polished hide, and the other charmingly and 
elaborately quilted wash-leather. 

“Keep anything for seven years and you'll 
find a use for it’”’ was a saying of our childhood, 
when there was plenty of room to keep every- 
thing, but this saddle had been kept for close 
on seventy years and had spent a good deal of 
its ordered and leisurely life in the dim seclusion 
of a lofty, raftered harness-room, a pleasant 
place which contained, surprisingly, a dark oil 
painting and an old church pew. 

Since the two ladies of my family who in 
turn used the saddle did not hunt, it took its 
airings only on fine days when the weather 


invited a canter over the fields, or a delicate 
picking of the way up stony lanes to the open 
hillside to visit a farm or a woodland. No 
mannish breeches or jodhpurs ever desecrated 
its quilted surface, only the fine dark cloth of 
the graceful habit, and if the saddle could talk 
it would certainly recall the sunny stable yard 
to which the well-groomed horses were led out, 
the excited dogs and the old stone mounting- 
block. 

When in these days the bag comes 
shopping with me, or stands in a bus queue, it 
may appear a little singular, although like Sir 
Roger de Coverley, “its singularities proceed 
from its good sense.’’ A trifle countrified, per- 
haps? But I assure you it has an air! 

2 8 @ 


HIS week I received a long official-looking 

envelope by Indian air mail containing a for- 
midable sheet of figures, quite alarmingly statis- 
tical. But fears that this might be a table of 
factory output, or anything of a nature to fluster 
the female intellect, were soon alloyed. It was 
in fact, a tabulated record of the weights of 
babies who attended a créche in a certain dis- 
trict of Bihar in the year 1948. Not a really 
scientific document, as the ages of the infants 
are omitted altogether, except for the occasional 
laconic entry, ‘‘6 months old,” ‘‘ 18 months old ”’ 
and “‘two years.”’ 

But the pretty Indian names are there, as 
well as vivid memories of the place, and between 
them they have conjured up a scene which com- 
pares oddly with its English equivalent in our 
south country village. Mostly the names are 
Hindu, though possibly Marry is meant to be 
Mary and represents a small Christian from one 
of the missions. One or two make a brief appear- 
ance : Prasanta soon stopped coming, and poor 
little Sumitra-Bai ‘expired ’’ before the end of 
her column. But mostly it is a record of steady 
progress, although the weights seem light com- 
pared with our English babies of the same age. 

This particular créche is run by a factory 


in an industrial town surrounded by jungly 
hills in which, at night, one can meet a hunting 
panther, even a tiger, and sometimes a wild 
elephant, within a mile or two of the great steel 
works which light up the midnight sky with their 
fires, glowering like demons under the soft 
Indian starlight. The excellent roads, bordered 
with white boundary stones, wind up from the 
factories to the bungalows of the works managers 
set in their flowery compounds, and there the 
créche lies, clean and white and hygienic, and 
the Indian helpers move quietly about their 
tasks of washing and feeding and re-clothing the 
babies in the clean cotton garments which are 
left behind at the end of the day. 


ere 


ERHAPS quietness is the chief difference be- 

tween this créche and our English counter- 
part. Little Kushay and Lilawati have dark, 
liquid eyes and dimples in their pale golden 
skins, but they do not assert themselves as 
young John and Jennifer do, and the mothers 
who slip in at midday from the factory on their 
bare bangled feet, to squat down on the floor 
and feed those infants who are still dependent 
on them, are much more graceful than, but not 
so buoyant as, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown. But 
they watch the scales when the babies are 
weighed in just the same anxious way, and con- 
sult the doctor who comes to attend the sick 
ones with the same look in their eyes. 

On this February day I know they will have 
taken the toddlers’ pens into the sunny com- 
pound where the scarlet cotton trees will soon 
be in flower, while here in our village the per- 
ambulators are huddled in the porch and the 
soft rain is falling against the eaves of the old 
tile-hung houses clustered round the church, 
as the rosy three-year-olds stump upstairs in 
their Wellington boots to fetch their bottles of 
orange-juice. 

““ Never the twain shall meet,’’ except on this 
common ground of love and humanity which 
outlast empires and social revolutions alike. 
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OPERA IN HAYMARKET @ 8yracnex caro 


A\HE acquisition by the New Zealand : 5 i 
Z| Government of the Carlton Hotel and . 

adjoining properties opens a new chapter 
in the history of a site which has had an inter- 
esting story. It was in 1703, when the size of 
London was scarcely more than a square mile, 
that Sir John Vanbrugh, architect and dramatist, 
acquired for the purpose of building a theatre 
certain Crown Lands in the Haymarket which 
were then held by the Earl of St. Albans. The 
Market had opened in 1664 and had but recently 
been paved with money derived from fines on 
hay carts of twopence and threepence. The site, 
well away from the city centre, consisted largely 
of the Phoenix Inn and its stables and was 
bordered on the west by Market Lane, now the 
Royal Opera Arcade, but in those days a narrow 
street with houses on either side joining Pall 
Mall Street with St. James Market. 

Although the lease had only thirty-seven 
years to run, renewal must surely have been 
expected, for Vanbrugh, the architect of Blen- 
heim Palace, was then on friendly terms with the 
Duchess of Marlborough, the Queen’s favourite, 
and was himself later to become Controller of 
Royal Works. Thirty subscribers each gave £100 
to build this sturdy brick playhouse, the first 
stone of which was laid on April 3, 1704, by 
Charles, Duke of Somerset “‘ Master of the Horse 
of Her Sacred Majesty.’’ The building, completed 
the following year, was called the Queen’s 
Theatre and was more magnificent than any- 
thing of its kind previously erected in London. 

It was built in good red brick with black 





VANBRUGH’S OPERA HOUSE, 1705-89. ON THE SITE OF 
be I 1 14 | 1 LI J iI 41 4 1 a THE KING’S (NOW HIS MAJESTY’S) THEATRE 


roofing tiles and was one hundred and forty feet long and sixty feet wide. 
Writers of that day say that it was totally unsuited as a theatre be- 
cause the great height caused the actors’ voices to reverberate hopelessly. 
Yet in spite of its acoustic deficiencies it was for many years deemed 
adequate as an opera house, which shows how smalla part music played 
in the life of 18th-century London. 

The theatre was managed for the first season by Congreve and Van- 
brugh and attracted actors and actresses from Drury Lane; but seeing 
the project losing money Congreve soon withdrew his share, leaving Van- 
brugh alone for the first three years. 

At first his own and other comedies were produced; but in 1708 
Nicolini and Valentino were sent for from Italy, and they started the 
theatre on its long career as an opera house. Italian opera had never 
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me d previously been performed in England and the coming of the Italians to 
7 di this unsuccessful house provoked the epigram :— 
z , x To emulate Amphion’s praise, But how this last should come to pass, 
ee ate ~ etter eee nd Two Latin heroes come, Must still remain unknown ; 
si me oe A sinking theatre to vaise, Since these poor gentlemen, alas ! 
And prop Van's tottering dome, Bring neither brick nor stone ! 


PLAN OF THE KING’S THEATRE, 1818 


In 1714 the theatre became known as the 
King’s Theatre or the Royal Opera House, and 
the first Hanoverian made a grant to establish 
the opera on a firm footing. 

For the next century and a half most of the 
famous names of musical Europe were billed at 
the Opera House. In 1710 Handel performed 
there, and was later employed on the staff, giv- 
ing Rinaldo, Isvael in Egypt and Balshazza their 
first performance. Comic and serious opera, 
by principals from Italy with English supporting 
casts, each performing in their own language 
did not make for easy comprehension, while on 
occasion the stage would be cleared for a grand 
masquerade with Féte de Chateau and supper } 
provided. Printed invitations included traffic 
directions as follows : ‘‘Coachmen to set them 
down and take them up from the Piazza door in 
the Haymarket with their horses heads towards 

-all Mall to prevent inconvenience in getting 
their carriages. Doors in Market Lane for 
Chairs only.” 

From 1783 the management of the Opera 
House was continually changing hands, and 
debts and intrigues involved the theatre’s fin- 
ances in considerable embarrassment. At one 
period Sheridan, who owned the adjoining 
property, came across as manager but he proved 
no more successful than the others. Although 
the Court continued to attend, the financial 
THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET FRONT. DESIGNED BY NASH. ON THE scandal created a bad flavour and a project 

SITE OF THE PRESENT CARLTON HOTEL AND HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE was mooted for the building of a new opera 
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house on a different site where the ‘‘stigma of the Evil name no longer 
exist.” Then a great fire on May 14, 1789, razed the theatre and several 
of the adjacent buildings to the ground. 

After much deliberation regarding Court permission and the choice 
of an architect, rebuilding was started in 1790, under Michael Novo- 
sielski who had himself made alterations to the old theatre. The theatre 
was the largest in London and its new horse-shoe type of plan was to 
become the basis of modern theatre design. Although the interior 
decorations were highly ornate, and by chance the acoustics excellent, 
little work was done on the exterior, where Vanbrugh’s “piazza” sur- 
vived surrounded by houses, and which was still incomplete by 1815. 

Under Nash’s Metropolitan Improvements Scheme and in the terms 
of the new lease from the Crown, it was agreed that the old opera house 
together with Market Lane and other strips of land was to be developed 
as one unit. The building envisaged by Nash was of great dignity, and 
the site actually developed is the same as that recently bought by the 
New Zealand Government. The maps from which he worked had been 
prepared some years previously by John Fordyce, appointed Surveyor 
General to His Majesty’s Land Revenue in an effort to manage more 
economically the Crown properties in London. Under the scheme of 
development, Charles Street was to be extended to the Haymarket, the 
poor houses round the theatre to be demolished, and Market Lane was 
to become a covered way making a seemly sedan chair entrance to the 
back of the Opera House. 

The specification for the appearance and materials was fully laid 
down in the Office of Woods and Forests, where Nash was deputy surveyor 
general and architect to the Regent; while the design itself was carried 
out by George Stanley Repton, son of the famous landscape architect, 
and himself previously Nash’s chief assistant. The building with its 
symmetrical facade was bounded on three sides by a colonnade con- 
taining shops, with the Royal Opera Arcade at the back; it was built 
chiefly of stuccoed brick lined to resemble stone, in Nash’s usual 
technique. 

The Arcade was completed in 1817 and, but for Exeter ’Change, 
now Burleigh Street, off the Strand, was the first of its kind in London, 
being finished two years before the Burlington Arcade. Its design was 
inspired by the Piazza of Covent Garden by Inigo Jones. Small scale 
shops lined one side and, though these changed hands frequently in the 
early days, several shopkeepers of to-day were first established in the 
arcade a century ago. In the eighteen-fifties, opera glasses and books 
on the opera could be hired from some shops and, in others, greatcoats 
and bonnets could be left during performances. 
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NORTH ENTRANCE TO ROYAL OPERA ARCADE, 
1892 


The new theatre, the name of which had, with the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria, altered again to Her Majesty’s, was 
still in financial difficulties, and this was having a bad effect 
on the productions in this magnificent house. A great rivalry 
had arisen between the Theatre and Covent Garden, which 
in 1847 had been lavishly re-constituted. When Jenny Lind 
was persuaded to come from Covent Garden to sing, her 
success was enormous and a revival in the fortunes of the 
theatre seemed likely. Again in 1856 the theatre at Covent 
Garden was burned down, and the popular actor and singer 
Picolomini was billed at Her Majesty’s; the house was filled 
to overflowing with excited crowds. 

But in 1864, another great fire, which was seen from the 
suburbs of London, gutted the whole interior of the theatre 
and the adjoining United Hotel and Clergy Club was 
damaged. The arcade was scarred by fire and water; and the 
Illustrated London News made a feature of the great con- 
flagration. ‘Steps were immediately taken to clear the site 
but rebuilding did not start again for four years, by which 
time a Building Bill had been passed by Parliament insisting 
on greater precautions against fire in the construction of 
theatres. Eight tenders were received from builders, among 
whom were Messrs. Cubitt, Holland, Hannen, and Trollope, 
who undertook to complete the work within forty weeks 
under a penalty of £1,000 for each week lost. 

The new theatre was no more successful than its pre- 
decessors, and from time to time was shut down between 
short runs of badly attended productions. In 1880, Charles 
Frohman opened there with the coloured troupe of Hather- 
ley’s Minstrels. Beerbohm Tree, who had been for some time 
actor-producer at Nash’s Royal Theatre, Haymarket, in 
1891 took out a new lease for Her Majesty’s. When the old 
lease had run out the whole magnificent monument of 
Regency architecture had, with the exception of the Arcade, 
been demolished, and Tree proceeded to build his new theatre 
(on the north of the site), under the architect Phipps with the 
great Romaine Walker as interior decorator. The south side 
vas taken up by the Carlton Hotel, built by H. L. Florence, 
whose exterior design, in accordance with the legislation of 
Nash’s day, had to make up a single architectural unit, and 
closely resembled Phipp’s building. 

With all these alterations the arcade remained as it was, 
and with its glazed domes and bowed shop windows is still a 
charming, if somewhat neglected, relic of Regency London. 
pas It may be hoped that means will be found of preserving and 
THE ROYAL OPERA ARCADE TO-DAY—A COMPLETE SURVIVAL OF incorporating it in whatever new building develops the rest 

REGENCY LONDON of this historic site. 
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RUDDING PARK, YORKSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF CAPTAIN EVERARD RADCLIFFE, M.C. 


=> By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The present house, built in 1807 for the Honourable William Gordon, who pulled down 


an earlier one, shows characteristic Wyatt features in its severe but highly accomplished design 


UDDING is nearly twenty miles from 
York, but if, ona clear day, you stand 
on the steps under the portico and look 

out over the park, you can see almost exactly 
due east of you the towers of the Minster 
minutely etched on the horizon. Behind the 
rise on which the house is sited a belt of trees 
provides shelter from westerly gales and sets 
off the clean outlines, the swelling bows and 
the fine masonry of a building that is the 
colour of pale honey. But the gentle fall of 
the ground eastward leaves that prospect 
open, and so wide is the panorama that 


unrolls itself that it needs a pair of columns 
to frame it and supply the vertical contrast 
(Fig. 4). You are standing on one of the last 
and most easterly spurs of the Pennine 
ridge and looking out into the immense plain 
of York. The foreground, however, is broken 
by the stunted but still sturdy forms of 
ancient oaks, survivors of the former Forest of 
Knaresborough. 

To-day the nearest town is Harrogate, 
three miles north-westward, and the usual 
approach is from that direction by a drive 
that passes through the belt of beech trees 





2.—LIGHT AND SHADOW PLAYING OVER THE FINE-JOINTED HONEY- 
COLOURED WALLS 


to bring you round the north side of the 
house to the main front. But a hundred 
and forty years ago, when the house was 
fresh from the builders’ hands, Harrogate 
was still a village and all the surrounding 
countryside turned to Knaresborough to 
supply its wants and its pleasures. And so 
the main gates are at the bottom of the park, 
at Follifoot, on the road leading north to 
Knaresborough. The village, originally an 
outlying hamlet of Spofforth, has the true 
Yorkshire character, honest with no frills, 
as is made plain by the severe, well-built 
cottages of stone with stone slabs on their 
roofs. Opposite the point where a by-road 
comes in and a flagstaff stands on a strip of 
green, an Ionic arch, flanked by a plain pair 
of lodges, marks the old entrance to the park 
(Fig. 5). As you catch sight of it, the name 
of Wyatt springs instantly into mind. 

The influence, if not the actual hand, of 
Wyatt is clearly discernible in the house 
itself, which was built in the year 1807, 
replacing an older building that stood some 
little distance to the south-west. But before 
considering the design of the house, we may 
set down what few facts are known about its 
predecessor. In George II’s reign Rudding 
was owned by a Mr. Williamson of Wetherby, 
who sold it to a Mr. Craddock, from whom it 
was purchased by James Collins. According 
to Hargrove’s History of Knaresborough 
Collins enlarged the existing building, planted 
avenues and built “a very curious rustic 
gateway” of three arches, which had a 
picturesque mantling of ivy. Unfortunately 
it was blown down in 1790. Collins was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Wilson, brother of a 
bishop of Bristol, after whose death the 
property was bought in 1788 by Lord Lough- 
borough. The previous owners, it would 
appear, often let the house, for Hargrove 
states that it was successively occupied by 
Thomas Lamplugh, Bruce Fisher, Lord 
Lincoln, General Mostyn and the Countess of 
Conyngham, probably while taking the 
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waters at the Harrogate ‘“‘spaw.” 
Alexander Wedderburn, Lord Lough- 
borough was Lord Chancellor in Pitt’s 
administration from 1783 to 1801. In 
the latter year he was created Earl of 
Rosslyn. He employed Humphrey 
Repton to improve the grounds, and 
the Red Book for Rudding is one of 
those listed by Loudon, but the brief 
extract from it tells one nothing of what 
was done or proposed. The character 
of the earlier house is equally conjec- 
tural. Soon after Lord Rosslyn’s death 
in 1805 the estate was sold by his 
nephew to the Honourable William 
Gordon, who took down the old house 
and built the present one. 

The new owner, a Scot like his 
predecessor, was a nephew of the third 
Earl of Aberdeen and uncle of the 
fourth Earl, who became Peel’s Foreign 
Secretary and was later Prime Minister. 
In his young days the fourth Earl was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Greek 
architecture, and wrote an _ historical 
study of it which was first published 
as an introduction to Wilkins’s trans- 
lation of Vitrevius and afterwards 
separately. On returning from his tour 
of Greece, in 1804, he founded the 
Athenian Society, and one wonders 
what impression, if any, his enthu- 
siasm made on his uncle—not that 
Rudding shows any leaning towards Hellenism. 
It would seem that before buying Rudding, or 
while the house was being built, William 
Gordon was a tenant of Stockeld Park, the 
Middleton seat on the other side of Spofforth, 
about three miles away. At least, that is 
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4.—LOOKING OUT EASTWARD FROM. THE 


3.—SHARP PROFILES, CLEAN SURFACES AND SWELLING BOWS. 
THE NORTH-EAST 


given as his address in 1806 when he appears 
as the captain of a troop of cavalry in the 
list of Yorkshire volunteer regiments that 
had been raised during the invasion scare. 
Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar will have left 
him free to devote himself to building. His 
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PORTICO OVER THE PARK INTO THE PLAIN OF YORK 
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subsequent career is obscure. He died in 
1845, it is believed in Boulogne, but in 1824 
had sold Rudding to Sir Joseph Radcliffe 
of Milnesbridge House, near Huddersfield. 
With the Radcliffes the estate has remained 
ever since. 
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Anyone building a new house in the 
years following Trafalgar had a wide variety 
of styles and architects to choose from. He 
could be classical or romantic, regular or 
picturesque, Greek, Roman or Gothic. If, 
like William Howard, he eschewed Gothic, it 
was open to him to affect a strict Hellenism 
with Wilkins, to set in motion Soane’s classic 
imagination, or to employ one of the 
numerous Wyatt clan or their disciples. In 
writing of the Wyatts in the plural one con- 
fesses how fragmentary our knowledge of 
their work still is. Even the list of James 
Wyatt’s buildings is far from complete, and 
for those of Samuel, his elder brother (1737- 
1807), who was associated with him for a 
time, or of Lewis William (1777-1853), their 
nephew, who, as a young man is known to 
have worked with both uncles, we are still 
dependent on Wyatt Papworth’s biographies 
in The Dictionary of Architecture. Samuel, and 
Lewis in his younger days, both worked in 
much the same style as the well-known 
James. Samuel, however, died in the year 
when the house was begun, so that if Rudding 

a is by one of the Wyatts, and not a pupil or 
5._THE OLD ENTRANCE TO THE PARK AT FOLLIFOOT follower, and if James had no hand in it, it 
must be due to one of the younger generation 
of the family, Lewis being the likeliest candi- 
date. 

By 1800 the Wyatt style, when Gothic 
was out of the question, had developed from 
the imitative Adam manner of James in his 
earlier years to something at once severe, 
refined and fastidious, a prelude to the 
Regency. Exteriors lost their Coade stone 
ornaments, and, when money would not run 
to them, their porticoes; windows were 
relieved of architraves. The bow, which had 
been used by James as the central feature of 
Heaton, and by Samuel at Baron Hill, 
Beaumaris, now came into its own and 
opened up a new treatment of elevations in 
which the contrasts of curved and flat sur- 
faces could be fully exploited. The balancing 
wings of the Palladians have disappeared. 
The house, usually confined to two storeys 
and having the offices tucked away behind, 
was able to spread out comfortably, and the 
horizontal lines were emphasised by a firm 
cornice and strings in the form of bands tying 
in the bows. The roof was kept low and the 
eras 7 : : = parapet reduced to no more than a blocking 
6.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE AND A FINE CEDAR course. Up and down England there were 
houses built in this austere style, of which 
Rudding, with its generous proportions and 
fine materials, is an admirable representative. 
For many clients such severity was more 
than they could endure, and it was not long 
before it came to be relieved by the trellised 
balconies and verandahs characteristic of the 
Regency. At Rudding there are no such 
concessions. But the interiors, spacious, 
lofty, light and elegant, leave austerity out 
of doors. There is ornament, discreet and 
delicate, still derivative from the Adams, 
but used sparingly and with scrupulous 
refinement. 

One cannot recall any house on the 
scale of Rudding that exploits the bow 
window so consistently. The niain front has 
a pair of bows; on the north and south 
elevations the bow is the central feature; a 
fifth bow, almost hidden by the cedar in 
Fig. 6, protrudes from the west side of the 
main block. The result is that all the prin- 
cipal rooms on both floors have on one side 
or at one end a wide rounded bay lighted by 
three windows. The only external adorn- 
ment is the portico, with its Doric columns 
and pilasters—Italian Doric, not Greek— 
and its balustrade, so designed as to carry 
on the lines of the horizontal bands (Figs. 1 
and 3). With this one exception the architect 
7.—THE STABLE COURT relied entirely on proportion and rhythm, 
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a central ascent and branch in twin flights at 
the first landing. The design of the balustrade, 
of white-painted metal with continuous mahogany 
hand-rail, is very similar to the one which 
James Wyatt used at Heaton, the scroll pattern 
occurring on alternate steps between plain 
uprights. This staircase, possessing the beauty 
that goes with accomplished grace and elegance, 
strongly suggests a Wyatt authorship. Charming, 
too, are the contemporary hanging lights—a 
central chandelier of eight branches and a pair 
with two branches apiece hanging under the 
stairs. The large round-headed glazed windows 
over the doors opening off right and left 
are utilitarian features turned to architectural 
account. The walls show a fine array of 
family portraits and old Italian masters, 
including a St. Peter by Guido and a Bassano 
of Adoring Shepherds. 

It. is disappointing not to be able to say 
for certain who the architect of Rudding was. 
Plans and drawings of the house are known 
to exist, but unfortunately during - war-time 
moves they were mislaid and have not yet 
turned up. One day perhaps they will be 
re-discovered and the intriguing problem of 
authorship will be solved. 

(To be concluded) 











8.—THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


sharp profiles, clean surfaces and the con- 
sistent scale of his windows—and how dead 
these elevations would be with the sash bars 
removed—above all, on the contrast of curve 
and straight line (Fig. 2). At all times of the 
day, when the sun is shining, there are the 
loveliest shadow effects playing over the 
fine-jointed, honey-coloured masonry. 

After the abandonment of a composition 
with balancing wings the office block was 
relegated to an inconspicuous position, but 
here, as in many contemporary houses— 
Lewis Wyatt’s Willey Park, for instance—no 
attempt was made to conceal it, but it was 
carefully designed so as to compose with the 
main block in the views in which it would 
figure. It succeeds in doing so very effectively 
at Rudding (Fig. 6) where it is linked to the 
main block by a “waist” and the horizontal 
lines of cornice and string courses are carried 
round it. West of the office block is a little 
stable court (Fig. 7), symmetrically designed 
and composed of the simplest elements with 
a clock and bell turret as the dominating 
feature. 

This week there is room to show only 
the entrance hall and staircase from among 
the fine series of interiors at Rudding. The 
hall (Fig. 8) has the dining-room and drawing- 
room opening off it, left and right, with 
double doors confronting each other. The 
walls are of ivory and duck-egg green, and 
gilding has recently been applied to pick out 
the paterze adorning the architraves and the 
delicate enrichments of the door panels. On 
a bracket over the door leading to the stair- 
case is the Radcliffe bull’s head “ gorged with 
a ducal coronet.”” The arched openings 
flanking the central one were probably made 
later, either as an afterthought or when 
Rudding was acquired by Sir Joseph Rad- 
cliffe. While they give additional vistas of 
the branching staircase beyond, they are not 
altogether happy in their proportions beside 
the wide central doorway. The fine chande- 
lier may also date from the time of the 
Radcliffes’ arrival. 

The staircase hall (Fig. 9) is paved like 
the entrance hall and has a similar dentil 
cornice and elegant beribboned frieze, still 
paying tribute to Adam. It is top-lighted by 
a partly glazed dome, although this does not 


show in the photograph. In the favourite 9.—THE STAIRCASE, WITH A BALUSTRADE CLOSELY RESEMBLING 
manner of the time the stairs start with WYATT’S AT HEATON 
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TOMU FROM TIBET 


bitch. I have written it as there would 

appear to be an increasing interest being 
taken in these fascinating little dogs from Tibet, 
as well as in the other Tibetan breeds—Tibetan 
mastiffs, Tibetan terriers, and Tibetan spaniels. 
Fig. 2 shows Tomu as she was at the time I got 
her from the Boddnath Buddhist Temple a few 
miles outside Khatmandu, the capital of Nepal. 
She was then dirty and unkempt; no doubt it 
was almost impossible to keep her clean in the 
dusty setting of a Buddhist monastery. How- 
ever, a bath and a really good brush up, which 
we gave her on our return to the capital and to 
which she submitted with undisguised disgust, 
made her look quite smart and trim. 

My wife and I were unusually lucky to 
have the opportunity to visit Nepal two years 
ago at the invitation of Maharaja Sir Joodha 
Shumshere, then Prime Minister and Marshal 
of Nepal, and through the kindness of the 
Maharaja and his officials we spent fourteen 
unforgettable days of sight-seeing in this little- 
visited and very beautiful part of the world. A 
visit: to Nepal is a privilege accorded to few 
Europeans, as a strict isolationist policy still 
exists in that country. No non-Nepalese is 
allowed to cross the border from India into 
Nepal without the permission of the Prime 
Minister, and visitors are not ordinarily 
encouraged. 

During our stay we paid a visit to the 
famous Boddnath Temple. This huge temple is 
a splendid and awe-inspiring sight. There are 
terraces built round the central dome, and the 
toran has been heightened by a lofty step- 
pyramid of gilt copper from which, to all the 
cardinal points of the compass, there look out 
across the plains of the Nepal Valley two 
strangely arresting eyes (Fig. 3). There is a 
curious sense of detached contemplation or 
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1.—TOMU, 
AND (right) 2.—AS SHE WAS WHEN SHE LIVED AT THE BODDNATH BUDDHIST 
TEMPLE NEAR KHATMANDU, IN NEPAL 


enquiry in the gaze of these great set pupils. 
Here, in times of pilgrimage, the regular priests 
in attendance are reinforced by a crowd of 
devotees. These pilgrims mostly come from 
Tibet, for the link between Lhasa and this 
shrine near Khatmandu is still strong, and for 
Northern Buddhists Boddnath is the holiest 
shrine out of India. 

On our arrival at the main gate of the 
temple we were met by the head lama or abbot 
(Fig. 4), who goes by the name of China Lama 
—a cultured, charming and widely travelled 
man, who has a good knowledge of English. He 
showed us round the temple buildings and took 
us into an austere dimly lit chapel, where some 
brown-robed Tibetan lamas with shaven heads 
were busy at their devotions. 

There were a number 
of nondescript dogs wan- 
dering about the large 
courtyard, and as we were 
interested in dogs of the 
Tibetan breeds, having pre- 
viously owned three large 
Tibetan mastiffs, I asked 
the abbot if he had ever 
owned or seen any of the 
& small dogs of the true Lhasa 
Apso breed. He replied that 
the abbot of a large monas- 
tery in Lhasa had made the 
long journey from Lhasa to 
visit the Boddnath Temple 
two months earlier, bringing 
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3.—THE BODDNATH TEMPLE, FROM EACH SIDE OF 
THE TOWER OF WHICH TWO STRANGELY ARREST- 
ING EYES LOOK OUT OVER THE PLAINS OF THE 


NEPAL VALLEY 


with him a very beautiful 
Lhasa Apso dog as a present. 
The dog was now in his 
house and was a _ prized 
possession, but he would be 
delighted to show her to us. 

So a_ small, sandy- 
coloured bitch with long 
matted hair was brought to 
us, and as she sat at his feet 
looking up at him through 
the long hair which hung 
over her eyes she paid no 
attention whatever to us. 
We at once realised that she 
was entirely true to type, 
and as typical specimens of 
this breed are hard to ob- 
tain, being seldom allowed 
outside the monasteries, we 
had a great desire to possess 
her. 

However, when I asked 
the abbot if we could buy 
her he shook his head em- 
phatically and said that on 
no account would he part 
with her as he was devoted 
to her and she to him. He 
seemed so decided that we 
dropped the subject and he 
continued showing us round. 
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THE AUTHOR’S LHASA APSO FROM TIBET 








AS SHE IS TO-DAY 


All of a sudden he said, ‘‘You can have my 
little Tomu. I like you and I know you will be 
kind to her. She will be faithful to you all her 
life, for such is the nature of these dogs. Please 
take her away.’’ However, by now we had 
seen how devoted the dog was to him, and 
said we thought it would be cruel to take 
her away. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I will tell her and she will 


4.—CHINA LAMA, THE ABBOT OF THE 
BODDNATH TEMPLE, WHO GAVE 
TOMU TO THE AUTHOR 
follow you gladly. I will explain to her,’ and 
putting his hands over her head he said some- 
thing in Tibetan, whereupon she looked up 
into my face. We tried hard to get China Lama 
to accept some payment for her, but he refused 
absolutely to take it, so we contributed some- 
thing to the monastery funds. He produced a 
rope which we put round her neck, and she 
trotted meekly behind me through the main 
gate, and into a car which was waiting for us 
outside. She could never have seen a car 
before in her life, but she showed no sign of 
nervousness or distrust of us, and sat quietly 
curled up on my knee during the drive back to 
Khatmandu. 

So ended one phase of little Tomu’s lite. 
Never again would she experience the austerity 
of a monastery, or the biting winds, the icy 
coldness and the rarefied atmosphere of Tibet 
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5.—SOME OF THE LAMAS OF A TIBETAN MONASTERY 


and the high passes. She was entering a new 
world about which she knew nothing, but that 
did not appear to disturb her in the slightest. 
Apparently she trusted us and hoped for the 
best. 

Three days later we left Khatmandu on our 
return to India. We took with us another small 
bitch—a Tibetan terrier, which was presented 
to my wife by one of the Nepalese officials, and 
which she named Princess Salli—a most lovable 
little dog in every way with an enviable zest 
for life (Fig. 6). She is with us now and has 
recently given birth to a litter of fine healthy 
puppies by a well-known Tibetan terrier, Mark 
of Lamleh. 

The journey from Khatmandu to Raxaul, 
on the Nepal-India border, took two days, 
during which two passes were crossed, and one 
night was spent in the Maharaja’s guest-house 
at Chisapani on top of a high hill. Riding ponies 
and dandies were provided for our use, while 
Tomu and Princess Salli trotted contentedly 
behind us. We stopped the second night at the 
rest house at Raxaul and next morning boarded 
the train. Neither of the dogs had ever seen a 
railway train before, but they showed no trace 
of nervousness so long as they were close to 
us. They appeared to have compete confidence 
in us. 

We had to change trains three times during 
our journey to Delhi. Those who know of the 
turmoil and clamour of an Indian railway 
station will appreciate how trying it must have 
been to those two small dogs which had never 
experienced anything like it before. At Delhi 
we got special permission for them to travel by 
air with us to Jodhpur, where I was stationed, 
and again they showed no sign of panic, but 
sat curled up on our.laps until we landed at the 
Jodhpur aerodrome. 

All this happened towards the end of April, 
when the summer in Rajputana is about to 
start on its wearisome course. Jodhpur is a 
desert state bordering Sind, and anyone who 
has lived in that part of the world will know 
that to call the hot weather there merely 
unpleasant is to use much too mild a term. 
During May and June and until the rains break 
early in July the sun beats down by day witha 
devastating ferocity, and the nights are sultry 
and breathless. Tomu and Princess Salli 
remained at Jodhpur throughout that hot 
weather. We had it in our minds to send them 
away to the hills, but although they panted a 
lot and took great pains to choose the least hot 
spot on which to lie, they remained fit through- 
out the summer. It was, I think, a remarkable 
example of adaptability and a proof of their 
toughness. All through that trying summer 
Tomu was my devoted companion. She used 
to accompany me to the office and lie quietly 
under my table until it was time for me to 
return home. Never did she appear to be cast 
down by the excessive heat, which is more than 
I could say of myself. 

The following spring we decided to send 
Tomu to England so that she would have com- 


‘tine. 


pleted most of the six 
months in quarantine 
kennels by the time we 
returned to England 
on my retirement. I 
arranged a passage for 
her in a British-India 
cargo ship and I took 
her down to Bombay 
and handed her over to 
the Chief Officer, who 
was devoted to dogs, 
and who promised to 
look after her. I said 
good-bye to Tomu with 
a heavy heart and she 
seemed to realise the 
sadness of the occasion, 
for her tail, which 
normally she _ carried 
in sprightly fashion over 
her back, hung limply 
to the ground. 
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got an air mail 
letter from the Chief 


Officer from Port Said 
to say that Tomu was 
very well, and that she was quite the grand 
little lady as she was travelling first saloon, 
whereas the other dogs on board were going 
steerage. He explained this by saying that the 
Chief Engineer had taken such a fancy to her 
that he kept her in his cabin and had had a 
small bed made for her to sleep on. He said 
that the ship was calling at Barcelona, where 
they would remain for about seven days, so 
that the whole journey from Bombay to 
Liverpool would take nearly seven weeks. 
For six months Tomu remained in quaran- 
She was well looked after, but I am sure 
she wondered what she had done to deserve 
such a fate. I went to see her once and her joy 
knew no bounds, but she showed a correspond- 
ing sadness at my departure and beat upon the 
door of her kennel, uttering the most heart- 
rending wails. The vet therefore suggested that 
I should not go there again until the day of her 
release. 
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This came at last and I went to fetch her. 
The joy she showed at her discharge from what 
she must have felt was prison, coupled with the 
unexpected sight of her master, passes descrip- 
tion. We travelled back to London by train 
and it seemed to me wonderful that we had 
really got her with us in England. She had 
been through so many adventures, seen so 
many countries, and had had to adjust her 
small body to so many variations of climate 
and temperature. 

Since then she has spent her time either in 
our small house in Chelsea, or at our cottage in 
the country. She soon got used to the traffic 
and noise of London. The hurrying crowds in 
the King’s Road and the buses and lorries 
roaring past hold no terror for her, whose early 
life was spent in the quiet solitude of Tibet. 
Much the same can be said about Princess Salli, 
the Tibetan terrier, who shares the house with 
us and Tomu, and is just as charming in her own 
particular way. 





6.—PRINCESS SALLI, 


THE TIBETAN 
TERRIER PRESENTED TO THE 
AUTHOR’S WIFE IN NEPAL 


AFTER TEA 2 By JAMES THORPE 


bs AYS be drawing out!’ The annual 

D greeting is the first welcome of the 

distant prospect of spring. Already we 

have had tea without lighting up, a definite stage 

in the new year’s progress. We are blessed with 

a refreshing and pleasant period added to our 
day. 

Since November daylight had faded out too 
soon and suddenly, and then followed the 
long spell of silence and darkness. Now we are 
to gain a quiet, peaceful interval between tea 
and supper, bringing with it many minor joys 
which we had almost forgotten. The day fades 
more slowly into the hour of twilight mystery 
which in Devon they call the dimpsy. We can 
enjoy the changing sunset glory of the sky and 
watch the pale. moon rise demurely over the 
eastern hill. Now would Willett’s hour of day- 
light be more welcome than later in the already 
generous allowance of June. 

Our day’s restricted programme must be 
rearranged. Those household duties that per- 
force have been crowded into the short after- 
noon can now be deferred. Lamps can be filled, 
logs for the fire can be cut and carried, and the 
poultry can be fed at our leisure, after tea. 
There is time for a short walk between the day’s 
work and the evening’s rest, or for a few shots 
with a mashie in the meadow, with the cows as 
mobile bunkers. We can fork over a flower-bed 
if we can avoid the disturbance of the bulbs, 
already three or four inches high, or at least 
remove the first of the oncoming plague of weeds. 
If the ground is too wet, we can arrange our 
excellent intentions and improvements to be 
carried out later. The mower must be sent to 
be sharpened. The weather may keep us indoors 
but our cricket bats and fishing tackle can be 
rediscovered, inspected and prepared for the 
triumphs of the coming season. The daylight 
after tea has brought us hope and enthusiasm 
for the future. — 


With her two maid-servants, wind and 
rain, Nature has already completed, almost 
unnoticed, her tidying-up of the apparently 
hopeless disorder and tangled decay of the 
autumn and the litter of the holiday season, 
Last year’s dead abundance of the hedges and 
fields has miraculously disappeared and all is 
ready for the fresh display of spring. On the 
bare trees the birds are trying over a few notes, 
confident in the promise of their full song later. 
The twigs in the hedges, limp and despondent 
during the dark days of December, are stiffening 
and straining upwards towards the sun. The 
snowdrops and polyanthuses have suddenly 
repeated once more their assurance of blossom, 
as if to encourage the more leisurely blooming 
of daffodil, narcissus and crocus. Anticipation 
and hope make this perhaps the most exciting 
time of the year. 

We are not yet surely out of winter and 
there may be much hard and rough weather to 
come, but the welcome of the lengthening days 
is in their promise of the joys ahead; of April 
and May, which always pass too quickly, with 
their wealth of fruit blossom, and the spangled 
decoration of the hedges, of June with the Lord’s 
Test Match and the tennis championships at 
Wimbledon, of Ascot and Henley, of straw- 
berries and raspberries, even without the accom- 
paniment of cream, of meals and long evenings 
in the garden, of swimming in the sea, and of 
the genial penetration of the sun. 

To the young all this is perhaps an uncon- 
sidered matter of course. To the aged, each 
annual recurrence is more wonderful in the 
fulfilment of doubtful expectation. Once more 
we creep out hopefully from our spell of cautious 
hibernation, patiently endured with the blessed 
solace of our books, into the increasing daylight 
and warmth. For this satisfaction, as much as 
for its glorious promise, we welcome gratefully 
yet another coming of After Tea. 
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GOLF OF THE FUTURE - 


AST week I was writing of Mr. Herbert 
Warren Wind’s monstrous and mons- 
trously interesting history book, The 
Story of American Golf, and was culling from it 
some of the ancient history of sixty years ago 
and particularly of ‘The Apple Tree Gang,”’ 
the founders of golf in the United States. This 
week I propose to retuin to the book, but not 
to ancient or even modern history but to the 
golf not yet born, the golf of the future. Mr. 
Wind naturally looks at. it through American 
spectacles and envisages it as it may be in his 
native land, but his vision may be applied to 
the future of the game anywhere. It is quite 
frankly a vision of public and commercialised 
golf and does not concern the ordinary mortal 
who plays his placid private game unwatched 
and for his own pleasure. 

The problem involved is that of “‘trans- 
forming what is now one of the worst into one 
of the best spectator-sports.”’ It is clear enough 
that when big events draw big crowds golf is 
not a good game for the watcher. He has the 
difficulty of being in several places at once, of 
seeing only ‘‘the oofs of the ’orses,’”’ of being 
hustled and trampled on by a tearing mob, of 
being a plaything for the rain and the wind 
and so on. This is all so obvious that it is 
unnecessary to enlarge on it, as it is on this 
fact that at other games the spectator takes 
his seat in comfort and the pageant of the 
match unrolls itself leisurely before his eyes. 
So far, in this country at any rate, the only 
attempts to get over these difficulties have 
consisted on one or two championship courses of 
building certain rough ‘‘mound stands” of 
turf, though I must not forget the enterprise 
of a genuine grandstand with seats at a tourna- 
ment on the Harrogate course, Oakdale, last 
summer. Exactly how much has been accom- 
plished in America I do not know, but the now 
proposed solution of the problem certainly goes 
far beyond anything yet achieved. It emanates 
apparently from a well-known architect, Mr. 
Robert Trent Jones, whose name is inconveni- 
ently and almost profanely like that of our old 
friend, Mr. Robert Tyre Jones. The scheme is 
on so grand a scale and needs so much building 
that it practically demands at least one big 
and established tournament in the nature of a 
championship (Mr. Wind suggests the P.G.A.) 
to be played there regularly every vear. 

* * * 

The course is to be designed on a pattern 
of nine holes going out comparatively straight 
from the club-house and nine holes straight 
back. Then the fun really begins, for ‘‘a high 
road would be built entirely round the peri- 
meter of the course bordering the rough,’’ and 
this road would be on three levels. On the 
lowest level would be those mild fans and anti- 
quated spectators who still think of golf as a 
game to be watched on foot. They would have 
certain vantage points made for them near tees 
and greens and also along fairways when they 
could get reasonably close to the players with- 
out disturbing them or blocking the view of 
the other onlookers, whether on the middle or 
the topmost level. 

On the. middle roadway would ply fo1 
hire open vehicles with tiers of seats. These 
would be assigned to those wanting to watch 
particular matches. The spectator pays his 
money and takes his choice; having bought 


his ticket he mounts the Hogan v. Nelson 
truck or the Snead v. Demaret. On what 
Mr. Wind calls in the language of baseball 
“this mobile bleacher’? he makes .a_ stately 


progress round the course hole by hole, no 
doubt shouting himself enthusiastically hoarse, 
till one of his chosen champions has beaten the 
other. Whether tickets are to be non-trans- 
ferable between match and match, or whether 
a spectator can change his allegiance I do not 
know, but this is a matter of detail. 

There remains the third and higher level 
where will congregate those who prefer a general 
to a particular view. For them there will be 
an observation train running on a track in 
which they can have an hour’s relatively tranquil 
fun for theirmoney. Such a spectator ‘‘ would sit 


. playing 


with his friends, relaxed and omniscient, as the 
train slowly crawled around the loop, during 
a sixty-minute run.’’ On the course itself would 
be nobody but players, caddies and officials, 
but that is already no new thing, for at St. 
Andrews, in a championship to-day, the players 
meander along the course, looking wonderfully 
small and lonely and the spectators are for the 
most part herded in the rough and among the 
whins. 
* * * 

It is certainly a colossal conception and 
since I grow ever older and more immobile and 
must do my watching more and more on inner 
lines of communication, I suppose I ought to 
welcome it. Whether it is a sign of a beautifully 
unselfish nature or a lamentably conservative 
and old-fashioned one, I do not know, but 
I confess the scheme, however ingenious, fills 
me with horror and dismay. When I have got 
to watch golf like that I would rather not 
watch it at all, and I derive considerable con- 
solation from the thought that I never shall. 

That wonderful course, despite its blue- 
prints, must surely be some time off yet, but 
Mr. Wind mentions another which is, I gather, 
in the making and this one comes from Mr. 
Robert Tyre Jones, or, more familiarly, Bobby. 
It seems that his famous National Course at 
Augusta, where the Masters’ Tournament is 
played, is now not long enough. It is 6,800 
yards long, but what were once genuine two- 
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shotters have degenerated into drive-and-a-pitch 
holes for the modern slashers. Bobby is con- 
templating and working on another and sterner 
course in Atlanta, to be called the Peach Tree 
Golf Club, whether after himself as ‘‘ The Georgia 
Peach”’ I know not. For ordinary mortals who 
play off the front tee it will be only 6,300 yards 
long. When it is intended to test professional 
golf with reasonable severity it will be stretched 
to 7,000 and when it is to be “‘ wery fierce’’ with 
the tees back at their ultimate limits, then it 
will measure a little matter of 7,400. In that 
case I must say I should like an observation 
train or at least a truck, for 7,400 yards really 
is rather a long walk. 
* * * 

What one cannot help wondering is whethe1 
7,400 yards will be enough, or whether, owing 
to some diabolic invention of the ball-makers 
or through the constant improvement in tech- 
nique and the ever-harder hitting that comes 
with fiercer competition, 7,600 will presently 
be deemed necessary. Perhaps that would in 
the end be a good thing as providing a rveductio 
ad absurdum. There is a feature of this design 
which is obviously wise, namely the really big 
difference in length between the normal forward 
tees for normal players and the back tees for 
tigers. Only one thing can frustrate such 
wisdom, namely the incredible folly and vanity 
of the rabbit who must go to a tiger tee if he 
can find one. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH RUGBY 


FOOTBALL? = 


ci fae can be few people who love the 

game of Rugby Football who can be 
happy about its present state. Only the most 
complacent and unthoughtful of enthusiasts 
will fail to agree that unless something is done 
to put new life into it, it will begin to die. 

The analysis of this situation and _ its 
remedy is not simple. There are, however, two 
fundamental points which affect every aspect 
of the game, and it is these that I want to deal 
with in this article. 

The first point is that the vast majority of 
players playing in first-class football are tech- 
nically almost unbelievably incompetent. Thirty 
years ago anyone who made any claim to being 
a first-class player considered that complete 
mastery of the technical aspects of the game, 
such as kicking, passing and dribbling, was a 
sine qua non. Between the ages of eight and 
eighteen all one’s spare time in the winter 
months was taken up by kicking a ball about, 
“vyard”’ soccer with a rugger ball, 
dribbling in and out of flag posts, practising 
every kind of pass, etc. Eventually the control 
of a rugger ball by hand or foot became second 
nature; and not merely the control of Mr. 
Gilbert’s best ball under dry conditions, but also 
round balls, thin balls, greasy balls, heavy balls, 
light balls, hard balls, soft balls, balls with six 
seams and balls with eight seams. 

To-day, however, no such technical mastery 
exists, and this fact is at the root of all our 
problems. It is no use lamenting that four out 
of five three-quarter movements simply run 
across the field and end inevitably in touch with 


a net gain or loss of five or ten yards. If the 
mid-field players are incapable of “‘selling a 
dummy,” of pinking inside their opposite 


number, or in any way of hoodwinking the 
opposition into believing they are not going to 
run across the field, how can one avoid this 
melancholy diagonal trooping from one touch 
line to the other ? 

It is no use debating whether a 3-4-1 ora 
3-2-3 formation is superior when forwards have 
not mastered the elementary principles of 
scrummaging and heeling. Nor is it any use 
working out new tactics based on a thirty-yard 
torpedo throw if the players can neither throw 
nor catch a ball with certainty. 

There is a perfectly simple answer to this 
lack of technical competence, and that is hard 
practice. It is curious that in every game 
practice is recognised as being the one sure path 
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to success, and yet the rugger player imagines, 
alas! with some justification, that he can gain 
the highest honours with a display of courage 
and energy alone. Players do not practise 
to-day. Maybe the grounds are too far away : 
maybe modern conditions are against it—I do 
not know. But I do know that the level of 
technical competence cannot be raised if nine out 
of ten players have a rugger ball in their hands 
on Saturday afternoons only. 

The second point I want to make is based 
on the theory that the history of any game is 
like that of any living organism, and unless that 
organism develops and grows, it must die; it 
cannot remain static. Rugby Football has 
remained static for twenty years. No new 
theories have emerged. No controversy has split 
the critics. No great player has changed the 
tactical conception of the game by his individual] 
brilliance. No critic has arisen to lash the 
players out of their mediocrity or to startle the 
rulers of the game out of their torpidity. 

There are, of course, sound reasons for this. 
In 1939-1945 we had a major unpleasantness 
on our hands which diverted a certain amount 
of effort from serious matters. It is also difficult 
for the serious-minded reporters like Mr. Gent 
to play their full part when there is such a 
shortage of newsprint. Conditions are, how- 
ever, returning to normal, so let us at last have 
some burning controversy. Let hard words be 
said. Let the coaches brush up their ideas. Let 
the critics pour a little vitriol into the ink-well. 
Let us, in fact, fill the lungs of the game with 
some fresh air. 

Here are some points which might profitably 
be debated and brooded upon : (1) Should clubs 
have professional coaches? (2) Why should an 
Australian captain Scotland? (3) Should there 
be an English Club Championship on a League 
system? (4) Should teams not be reduced from 
fifteen to thirteen a side? (5) Do school coaches 
spend too much time teaching their sides to beat 
the school around the corner instead of teaching 
the individual boy to play good football? (6) 
Have we in England and Scotland got wise and 
far-seeing people ruling the game, or are they a 
set of prejudiced and old-fashioned so-and-so’s ? 

These are all questions which it is well 
worth discussing and which ought to be discussed. 
If these and similar problems become vital 
issues, and if players regain a technical com- 
petence, then the game should enter a new and 
flourishing phase. It is high time it did. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESH LIGHT ON A 
CHARLES I STORY 


From the Hon. John Fremantle 


re your review of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh’s book To Tell My Story 
(January 14) there is quoted a curious 
story about the remains of King 
Charles I that differs so extravagantly 
from the facts that I think it desirable 
that, before the apocryphal version 
becomes accepted, the truth should be 
placed on record. I will give the true 
story so far as I have been able to 
ascertain it in three sections, each of 
which has come to me from a different 
source, and each of which is 
consistent with the rest. 

It begins with the opening 
of the coffinof King Charles I 
on April 1, 1813, as recorded 
and published in that year 
by Sir Henry Halford, Bt., 
the King’s physician. His 
manuscript was subsequently 
read over to and authenticated 
by King George IV, who, as 
Prince Regent, had _ been 
present at the opening, and 
was deposited in the British 
Museum. In the second edition 
of Sir Henry Halford’s Essays 
and Ovations, 1833, there is 


printed a facsimile of the 
authentication. 
Halford relates that, 


although in the account given 
in Athenae Oxonienses (1721, 
pp. 703 et seq.), which derives 
from Mr. Herbert, King 
Charles’s Groom of the Cham- 
bers, who was an eyewitness 
of the interment, it is stated 
that the coffin was interred in 
the vault of King Henry VIII 
in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, Lord Clarendon, in 
his History of the Rebellion 
(edition 1807 vol. III, Part I, 
pp. 393 et seq.), says that upon 
the return of King Charles IT, 
when a question was raised of 
re-interring the remains of 
King Charles I in Westminster 
Abbey, a most careful search 
made for the body was 
unsuccessful. . It happened, 
however, that, in the course 
of other work under the choir 
of St. George’s Chapel one of 
the walls of the vault of King 
Henry VIII was accidentally 
breached, and the Prince 
Regent decided that an exam- 
ination should be made to clear 
up the doubts about the where- 
abouts of the remains of King 
Charles I. On April 1, 1813, 
the Prince Regent, with the 
Duke of Cumberland, Count 
Munster, the Dean of Windsor, 
Mr. Stevenson and Sir Henry 
Halford entered the vault, 
and, on removing the pall 
from the coffin presumed to 
contain the remains, found a 
plain leaden coffin inscribed 
“King Charles, 1648.”’ 


A square opening was 
made in the upper part of the 
lid, and the cere cloth was 
with some difficulty unwrapped 
from the head. ‘‘ At length, the whole 
face was disengaged from its 


covering. The complexion of the skin 
of it was dark and discoloured. 
The forehead and temples had lost 
little of their muscular substance; the 
cartilage of the nose was gone; but 
the left eye, in the first moment of 
exposure, was open and full, though it 
vanished almost immediately: and 
the pointed beard, so characteristic 
of the period of the reign of King 
Charles, was perfect. When the head 
had been entirely disengaged from the 
attachments which confined it, it was 
found to be loose, and, without any 
difficulty, was taken up and held to 
view. ... On holding up the head... 
the fourth cervical vertebra was found 
to be cut through . . . which furnished 
the last proof wanting to identify 


King Charles the First.”’ The coffin, 
says Halford, was then soldered up 
again, and the vault closed. 

It may be noted that not only 
does Halford nowhere, in his very 
full description, make any mention 
of a piece of the chin having been cut 
off by the axe, as stated in Miss 
Vanbrugh’s account, but that he says 
specifically that the beard was 
perfect. 

The second part of the story 
derives from my father, who was told 
by his friend Sir Henry Halford, the 
physician’s grandson, that after the 
coffin had been soldered up it was 
found that the loose part of the 


THE CHOIR OF ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, IN “HE VAULT 
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turning his back made it plain, to the 
great distress of the dear old man, that 
he supposed the relic to have been 
improperly come by. 

The final stage of the story was 
related to me by my cousin Albert 
Baillie, the late Dean of Windsor. He 
told me that when the relic had been 
returned it was decided that it should 
be replaced in the vault with the other 
remains of King Charles. The coffin 
was not to be opened, but its location 
in the vault below the floor of the 
choir was known—A thenae Oxonienses 
says that ‘‘one of the Lords beating 
gently upon the pavement (of the 
choir) with his staff, perceived a 
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BELOW WHICH CHARLES I WAS BURIED 


See letter: Fresh Light on a Charles I Story 


severed cervical vertebra had not 
been put back, and that the Prince 
Regent had handed it to the physician, 
saying that as it was of professional 
interest to him he had better keep it. 
Keep it he did, in a gold case that he 
had made for it, which was housed in 
a small wooden box, and it is said that 
he used to produce the somewhat 
gruesome relic after dinner for the 
edification of his friends. 

In due time his grandson in- 
herited it, and in the latter part of the 
last century he began to feel, having 
no direct heirs, that the relic should 
not remain in private hands. So he 
wrote to the Palace and offered to 
give it back if Her Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to accept it. He 
was summoned to Marlborough House, 
where the Prince of Wales received it 
from him on behalf of the Queen, and 
by saying no word of thanks and 


hollow sound” where the vault was, 
and Halford speaks of it as “in the 
centre of the choir, opposite the 
eleventh Knight’s stall, on the 
Sovereign’s side’’—and it was arranged 
that the paving stone directly above 
it should be taken up so that the box 
might be lowered to rest on the lid 
of the coffin. 

Accordingly, at dead of night (for 
all was to be done with the utmost 
secrecy), a small party, the Prince of 
Wales and an equerry, and the Dean of 
Windsor and, perhaps, one other 
person, entered the Chapel to lower 
the box through the hole in the floor 
of the choir on to the coffin. But 
when they got there they found to 
their dismay that they had brought 
nothing with which to lower it. One 
of them, I believe the equerry, had a 
brilliant idea : they all took out their 
handkerchiefs and tied them together 





S 


and the box to the end of the 
made. 

It was still not quite long 
enough, but by adding the length of 
the equerry’s arm, as he lay and 
stretched it downwards through the 
hole, the gap was reduced to perhaps 
a foot or two. It was the best they 
could do, the box was dropped, the 
handkerchiefs fell on top of it, and 
there for all I know they rest until this 
day.—JOHN FREMANTLE, 32, Hamp- 
stead Grove, N.W.3. 

[A miniature and set of trans- 
parencies commemorating the execu- 
tion of Charles I are illustrated on 
page 249.—Ep.] 
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THE CARE OF 
CATHEDRALS 
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% Sir,—Apropos of the article 
56 in your issue of January 14 
4g on the care of cathedrals, at 
he) least our statutes here at 
4 Southwell leave, mercifully, 
: no room for “ despotic powers.”’ 
AA There are five hurdles, each 
sf capable of veto and none 
4s capable of acting alone, viz.: 
3 Bishop, Provost, Cathedral 


Council, Advisory Council for 
the Care of Churches, Church 
Commissioners.—H. A. 
HEywoop, Provost of South- 
well, The Residence, Southwell, 
Nottinghamshire. 


THE THREE CROWNS 
OF EAST ANGLIA 


From Sir Charles Bunbury 
Str,—In Frederic Shobert’s 
Suffolk mention is made of a 
silver crown having’ been 
found in this parish in the early 
part of 1700. This crown 
weighed about 60 oz., but 
was unfortunately sold and 
melted down before its _hist- 
orical value was recognised. 
I wonder if it can be one of the 
crowns mentioned in your 
issue of January 21.—C. 
BuNBURY, Naunton Hall, 
Rendlesham, Suffolk. 


INSURANCE RATES 
FOR THATCH 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. 
Salkilld’s letter (January 14) 
and his statement that he has 
been paying 5s. per cent. 
against the risk of fire on his 
thatched house for the past 
fifteen years, it is quite true 
that fifteen years ago certain 
insurance companies and 
Lloyd’s underwriters did decide 
to accept such business at this 
rate, but after a period of three 
to four years they stopped 
doing so owing to the disastrous 
results. Rates were then in- 
creased to 10s. per cent. with 
the same result. 

I agree with Mr. Muntz 
(December 31, 1948) when he 
says that Lloyd’s will accept full 
comprehensive cover at £1 per cent., 
but even at this rate business is not 
encouraged and does not pay. 

To revert to Mr. Salkilld’s letter 
and the question of differentiating be- 
tween good and bad risks, this is the 
A.B.C. of underwriting, but it would 
be humanly impossible to have every 
risk surveyed. Therefore, some under- 
writer might decide to accept business 
at a given rate and hope to make 
a profit on the general result. I know 
no underwriter who would dream of 
accepting full comprehensive risks at 
4s. 9d. per cent. on a Norfolk thatch 
house or any other thatched house. 

It is not generally realised by the 
uninitiated what liability an under- 
writer is called upon to carry. I give 
as an example the following figures. 


A thatched house is insured for 
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£2,500 at 5s. per cent. for full com- 
prehensive cover. The gross premium 
is £6 5s. He would have to accept 
£1,000,000 liability at 5s. per cent. to 
obtain a total premium of £2,500. 
1 wonder if Mr. Salkilld would care to 
be in the underwriter’s shoes. 
Thatched houses do burn, 
although they admittedly add a charm 
and glory to the countryside. Three 
have followed the same fate as others 
in the Byfleet area, Surrey, within the 


past ten years.—Litoyp’s UNDER- 
WRITER. 

COPENHAGEN PICTURES 
Sir,—Your recent correspondence 


about Wellington’s famous charger 
Copenhagen induces me to bring to 
your notice the wood-cut 
from a painting which at the time of 
the Duke’s funeral, in 1852, was 
stated to be at Stratfield Saye but 
which, I have ascertained, is not there 
now. It is signed Benjamin Herring, 
evidently the painter son of the famous 
animal artist, J. F. Herring, but 
whether he painted the picture or 
merely executed the wood-cut is not 
known. It would be interesting if any 
reader of CoUNTRY LIFE could settle 
this. point and reveal whether the 
painting is still in existence and, if so, 
where it is 


enclosed 


It is not generally known, per- 
haps, that Copenhagen’s — glorious 
career as charger of the Iron Duke was 
preceded by an equally inglorious one 
on the Turf. His sire, Meteor, was a 
son of the ever-famous Eclipse and 
was himself little short of top class in 
racehorses, running well at all weights 
and distances. His maternal grandsire, 
John Bull, won the Derby Stakes in 
1792. This was indeed promising 
ancestry, although one must not over- 
look the important factor that Meteor 
met Copenhagen’s dam, Lady Cath- 
erine, rather late in life; he was in 
fact 25 when Copenhagen was sired. 
In his first bid for racing glory Copen- 
hagen received about a stone in a 
mile race from all the others, four in 
number, and finished third. In 1811 
he ran in nine races, on all occasions 
against the worst horses of the year, 
and won once aginst what is described 
in Bell’s Life in London as the worst 
racer of the day and once in a sweep- 
stake of 90 guineas. After the latter 
race the winner should have been 
worth 300 guineas, but no one bid for 
Copenhagen. 

In that year the balance of stakes 
was about £220 against him and, says 
Life in London with studied modera- 
tion, “we may set him down as a very 
indifferent performer and a dead loss 
of at least £400.’ At the age of four 
he tried again at Chester, where he ran 
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in seven heats “ without having in any 

one put his head into the proper 

place.”’ After that he was acknow- 

ledged to be the bad boy of an honour- 

able family and retired from the Turf. 
L. H., Newmarket, Suffolk. 

The wood-cut sent by L. H. 
shows considerable likeness to two 
pictures which are at Stratfield 
Saye. One is by B. R. Haydon 
(1786-1846) and was painted in 1839 
and is therefore a posthumous por- 
trait. It was bought by the Duke for 
17 guineas in 1846. The other is by 
T. Smith, or Smyth. Both show the 
horse without saddle or accoutrements. 
The present Duke of Wellington also 
possesses a portrait of Copenhagen 
painted in 1818 by Richard Lawrence, 
a veterinary surgeon, and a head by 
the Dutch painter, J. W. Pieneman. 
—EbD.] 


TRAVELLERS’ TRUNKS 


From Lady Ruggles-Brise. 

S1r,—The traveller’s trunk illustrating 
Mr. Vicary’s letter in Collectors’ 
Questions of December 17, 1948, is 
similar to one in my possession which 
is believed by experts to have belonged 
to Anne of Denmark, wife of James I. 
She was very fond of progresses 
through the country: one which she 
specially enjoyed (in 1613) to Bath and 
Bristol is estimated to have cost 
£30,000, no small sum in those days. 
The trunk, as can be seen from my 
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TRAVELLING 


TRUNK BELIEVED TO HAVE BELONGED TO 


ANNE OF DENMARK, WIFE OF JAMES I 


See letter: Travellers’ Trunks 


are still traces of the red velvet with 

which it was originally lined. 
Travelling Royalties in the 17th 

century took a large number of trunks 





COPENHAGEN, THE CHARGER WELLINGTON 


RODE AT 


WATERLOO: FROM A PAINTING STATED TO HAVE BEEN 
AT ONE TIME AT STRATFIELD SAYE 


See letter: 


photograph, bears the letters A.R. 
(Anne Regina) under a crown, the 
studs are of silver or steel, and the 
leather is reddish brown. Inside there 





REMAINS OF A TOWER OF WATTLESBOROUGH CASTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE, NOW FORMING PART OF A FARM-HOUSE 


See letter: From Castle into Farm-house 


Copenhagen Pictures 


with them, and there are a good many 
of these trunks extant. Those with 
K.R. (Katharine Regina) probably 
belonged to Katharine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II. Like Mr. Vicary’s, 
their locks are more ornate than that 
on my trunk, and they have fine 
hinges, which mine lacks. It seems 
to me that his may be one of these 
Royal trunks in view of the crown on it. 

SHEELAH RUGGLES-BrIsE, Ramsbury 
Wiltshire. 


FROM CASTLE INTO 
FARM-HOUSE 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of almost 
all that remains of a little-known 
castle on the Welsh border, in the 
Shropshire parish of Cardeston. Its 
name, Wattlesborough, is said to 
derive from its position on a branch 
of Watling Street. It was a manor of 
the Corbets of Caus, who had it from 
the Conqueror, and it descended by 
marriage through several families to 
the Leightons, and was their chief 
residence till 1712, when they moved 
to Loton, another ancient home, a few 
miles away. Since then it has been 
a farm-house. 

Originally there are said to have 
been four towers, but the rest have 
been pulled down and the stone used 
to build the Leighton chapel in Alber- 
bury church: the one that survives 
had a fourth storey with a battle- 
mented parapet. Inside, a circular 
stone staircase leads to the different 
floors, which have stone fireplaces. 
There was a moat, and possibly a 


second one enclosing a courtyard and 
having a drawbridge.—M. W., Here- 


ford. 


WHEN MUSICAL CLOCKS 
WERE THE RAGE 


S1rR,—With reference to the article in 
CountrY LIFE of December 31, 1948, 
on Mr. Clay and his musical clocks, in 
the memoirs and letters of Mrs. 
Pendares, later Mrs. Delany, is a 
letter to her sister dated February 9, 
1724-25, in which she writes: ‘‘I was 
interrupted by Lady Peyton and her 
daughters who called on me to go to 
hear the musical clock, and would 
take no denyal; it is a new one the 
man has just finished, and a complete 
piece of ingenuity as ever I saw; it 
plays twenty-four tunes with as much 
exactness as it is possible for them to 
be played in concert, the price of it is 
five hundred pound. He was in hopes 
of disposing of it to the King for 
Prince Frederick.”’ 

Mrs. Pendares does not specify 
the maker, but I wonder if it could 
have been Clay.—CATHERINE TYLER 
SanTos (Mrs.), New York, U.S.A. 


PEAK DISTRICT CEMENT 
WORKS 


S1r,—In the face of opposition from 
the constituent associations of the 
Joint Committee for the Peak Dis- 
trict National Park, the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning in March, 
1945, granted permission to the 
British Portland Cement Company for 
the use of land at Cauldon Low, 
Derbyshire, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a cement works. The Company 
have not yet started work there, but 
it is highly improbable that, having 
gone to the lengths of fighting a most 
determined legal battle and having 
proved their case as to need and the 
availability of all resources to the 
Ministry’s satisfaction, they will re- 
frain from exploiting this site. 

We have been urging that they 
should start work at Cauldon Low 
instead of obtaining fresh concessions 
in the Hope Valley, which, unlike 
Cauldon Low, is inside the proposed 
Peak District National Park and occu- 
pies a central and commanding posi- 
tion there. It is to prevent the firm 
obtaining yet another concession that 
we have asked them to use that which 
they already hold. There was no ques- 
tion of choosing between Cauldon Low 
or the Hope Valley. Mr. W. Holmes 
(January 21) is evidently mistaken in 
this matter, as he is in claiming that 
the Cauldon Low cement works is a 
threat to the beauty of Dovedale, the 
nearest point of which lies 44% miles 
away. Cauldon Low is_ separated 
from both Dovedale and the Mani- 
fold Valley by a high ridge of hills 

(Continued on page 265) 
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the clover way to mod in bed ™. pag 
tip your pillow on end like this g / 
Al 


choose your author 





settle down snugly, adjust your Anglepoise at a finger 
touch to the required angle, to throw its gentle beam on your book, not in your eyes. No 
Stretching, no fuss. Soon the cares of the day slide away on the printed page... and 
when sweet drowsiness arrives .. . just switch off Anglepoise, gently push away — and 


s-l-e-e-p. THAT’S THE CLEVER WAY TO READ IN BED. 


*Anglepoise is still difficult to obtain (we have our export target) but you can occasionally 
see it in the shops. If you do, snap it up! 
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Sole Mokers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH 
London, Manchester, Birmingh 








We can’t catch up with it! 


The call for “ Black & White’ continues to grow all over the 
world. What makes “Black & White’? so popular? The 
plain fact is that the secret is in the blending. 

Take whiskies from Scotland’s famous distilleries, blend them 
in the special “ Black & White”? way and you have Scotch 
that is a joy to drink, wholesome and refreshing. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Niece —l 
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...Mr Whitbread 


erected a Monument. . 


John Milton had been dead for 
over a century when Samuel Whitbread, 
proud of his city and its illustrious 
citizens, caused a memorial to be 
raised to the poet, in St. Giles Church, Cripplegate. Adjacent to this 
church was the London they both knew so well: ALDERSGATE STREET, 
RED CROSS STREET, even GRUB STREET, haunt of hack writers and 
lampoonists, later to be called MILTON STREET. Posterity might well 
say that he erected another monument in the great Brewery in Chiswell Street, 
which flourishes after two centuries upon the self same site, 


Cet 1749 





























hetween Mere Hill and Musden Low. 
Ve share Mr. Holmes’s delight in 
he Dovedale countryside and grate- 
fully acknowledge the splendid work 
f his father, the late F. A. Holmes. 
Ve also are proud to claim a share of 
the credit in saving Dovedale and the 
\lanifold Valley from serious threats 
in the last four or five years.—GERALD 
HAYTHORNTHWAITE (Major), Techni- 
cal Secretary, Joint Committee for the 
Peak District National Park, Endcliffe 
Vale House, Sheffield, 10. 


SINK-LOVING CATS 


Str,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about cats that like a bath, 


A CARPENTER, 


I know of two cats that enjoy sitting 
in the kitchen sink. One of them is 
fascinated by the dripping tap and 
likes to get a drop just behind her ear. 

A. M. KeEeEpiInc, Bournemouth, 
Hants. 


AN 18th-CENTURY 
CARPENTER 
Sir,—In the church of Clyffe Pypard, 
Wiltshire, there is an elaborate tomb, 
of which I enclose a photograph, .to 
one Thomas Spackman, a carpenter. 
The monument, which is by Devall, 
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EARTH CHARCOAL KILN IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION IN WYRE FOREST, WORCESTERSHIRE 
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MONUMENT TO THOMAS SPACKMAN, 
IN THE CHURCH 
CLYFFE PYPARD, WILTSHIRE 


See leiter: An \8th-century Carpenter 
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bears an inscription to the effect that, 
after many years of industry and 
frugality in London, Spackman died 
at Kimbolton on October 13, 1786, 
aged 76. As will be seen, there are 
representations of carpenter’s tools at 
the foot of the figure. 

Spackman, after making ample 
provision in his will for his widow and 
relations, left what was in those days 
a considerable sum for village charities. 

Is anything known of this pros- 
perous carpenter as a wood-carver or 
craftsman of that period? He would 
have left Clyffe Pypard, his birthplace, 
about 1730. A sum, the interest on 
which was to be used every year for 
painting the rails seen at 
the foot of the monu- 
ment, was also left. These 
rails were removed 
during the last war. 
WILLIAM Lock, 37, 
Rectory Road, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. 

[Mr. Rupert Gunnis, 
whom we _ consulted 
about this monument, 
writes: “I know it 
well; it is the master- 
piece of John Devall 
the younger, son of John 
Devall the elder, a noted 
master mason who died 
in 1769. He was appoint- 
ed about 1770 master 
mason of the Royal 
Palaces and the public 
buildings controlled by 
the Office of Works 
and was also the con 
tractor for building the 
King’s Bench Prison in 
1784, Newgate Prison, 
the north and south 
fronts of Somerset 
House, and the statuary 
work at Carlton House. 
His monuments are 
infrequent, but are 
always well carved and 
show careful workman- 
ship and modelling. In 
1793 he was joined by 
his son, and seems to 
have retired from busi- 
ness.'’ Possibly one of 
our readers may bv able 
to provide information 


AT about the carpenter, 
Thomas Spackman 
—ED.] 


PRIMITIVE FARMING 
Sir,—With reference to your recent 
illustrations of primitive methods of 
farming in India and on the Greek 
island of Skyros, in Italy also one 


frequently comes across farming 
methods which are far behind the 
times. I enclose a photograph of 


winter ploughing in the Leghorn dis- 
trict. The plough is about fifty years 
old and much the same as the type 
used in this country half a century ago. 

The bullocks are fitted with 
baskets over their mouths to prevent 
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PLOUGHING WITH BULLOCKS IN ITALY 


See letter: Primitive Farming 


them from eating the herbage when in 
the furrow. The farmer wears a 
sensibly designed straw hat which 
protects him from cold hail showers in 
winter, and yet provides protection 
from the strong sunshine of an Italian 
summer. 

Modern methods are urgently 
needed if Italy is to succeed with its 
agricultural drive, and the _ slow- 
moving bullock ought to be superseded 
by the tractor.—E. Emrys JONEs, 
Penmaenrhos, Old Colwyn. North 
Wales. 


THE OLD METHOD OF 
CHARCOAL-BURNING 


S1r,—The photograph in your issue of 
January 7 of an old-fashioned earth 
charcoal kiln in operation in Wyre 
Forest, Worcestershire, induces me to 
send you the enclosed photograph of 
one of these kilns in course of con- 
struction, showing the careful grading 
and arrangement of the sticks of wood. 
This kiln was also in Wyre Forest, and 
the photograph was taken by me in 
February, 1940. It was the last of 
the earth kilns to be built before the 
charcoal burner himself started work 
with the metal kilns which were then 
being installed by the Home Timber 
Production Department of the 
Ministry of Supply, within a few 
hundred yards of where he had been 
working. 

The other photograph, which 
shows an earth kiln in full blast, was 
taken in Sussex in 1936 on the 
occasion of the visit of members of 
the Royal Forestry Society of England 


and Wales to the Bayham Estate. 
The old charcoal burner seated on 
top seemed quite oblivious of the 


surrounding smoke, and I remember 
he made some rather caustic remarks 
to those of us who, within his hearing, 
ventured to mention the new metal 
kilns which had recently been designed. 
R. C. B. GARDNER, Secretary, The 
Royal Forestry Society of England and 
Wales, 49, Russell Square, W.C.1. 





BURNER SITTING ON HIS BURNING KILN 


See letter : 


The Old Method of Charcoal-burning 


CONVERSION TO FLATS 
UNDER PLANNING ACT 


S1r,—May I comment on what seems 
to me to be an inaccurate statement in 
your Estate Market columns of Decem- 
ber, 24, 1948? 


It is stated there that if planning 
permission is refused for the conver- 
sion of a single house into flats, the 
owner will be able to claim compen- 
sation, and it is also stated that such 
a conversion does not entail develop- 
ment. 

Section 12 (3) of the 1947 Act 
clearly lays down that the use as two 
or more separate dwelling-houses of 
any building previously used as a 
single dwelling-house does constitute 
development, although the Third 
Schedule ensures that if such a con- 
version is permitted, no development 
charge will normally be payable. 
Since such development is included in 
Part I of the Third Schedule, however, 
it is not included in existing use for 
the purposes of compensation under 
Section 20.—A. H. KILticy, Secretary, 
The Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, 12, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 

Our statement necessarily cur- 
tailed for publication, should have been 
more expansive. It should have stated 
that the conversion of a house into 
flats is not a conversion that entails 
a development charge, even though 
such conversion is a material change 
in use. And it should have been 
pointed out that the one compensation 
a person has for refusal of permission 
to convert is given by Section 19 of 
the Act: that is, the local Planning 
Authority can be asked to purchase 
the house on the ground that it has 
“become incapable of reasonably 


beneficial use in its existing state. 
As our correspondent points out, no 
claim for compensation under Section 
20, except a remote possibility under 
para. 6, exists. 


Ep.] 


(Right) A SUSSEX CHARCOAL- 
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THE CONTROL OF WEEDS AND REEDS 


By A. S. OGILVIE 


HE Meare at Thorpeness, 
on the Suffolk coast, is a ad 


shallow lake, some 65 acres 
in extent and nowhere more than 
2 ft. 6 ins. deep, which was con- 
structed a few years before the 
1914-18 war from an old snipe 
bog. It was intended for all 
types of boating, primarily for 
young children. The control of 
weeds has, therefore, been a 
matter of major importance, as 
if these are not cut back a 
Sargasso Sea _ results and the 
passage of boats becomes impos- 
sible. The main types of weeds 
are :—(a) Whorled millfoil, which 
is the dominant weed in the lake; 
(b) Alga Sp., which looks like 
matted hair; and (c) Spirogyra 
Sp., a green slimy weed which 
occurs in patches. 

While various alternatives 
have from time to time been tried 
for the control of weeds it has 
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MECHANICAL WEED-CUTTER AT WORK ON THE MEARE AT THORPENESS, SUFFOLK 


In dealing with these very dense old reed beds it has been found 
more satisfactory to substitute four-foot knives in place of the 
eight-foot ones and the reed-cutting has had to be. treated as a 
separate operation from the weed-cutting. The procedure is the 
same—cutting first and then raking. 











not, so far, 


been found possible to improve 
upon the mechanical methods first used after the 
1914-18 war, except in so far as the actual 


machine itself has been improved. Weed killers 
have from time to time been tried, but these 
have been found impracticable owing to the 
difficulty of maintaining a sufficiently high 
concentration. (Severe limitations were placed 
upon the suppliers of weed killers as these had 
to be harmless to humans, animals, trees and 
fish). A water-weed cutting launch is, there- 
fore, employed. It requires only one driver and 
is economical in operation, using about 4 gallons 
of petrol per day of 8 working hours. 


The cutter deals with the weed in two opera- 
tions. In the first operation it is fitted with 
eight-foot knives which are run as near as 
possible to the bottom of the lake and cut off 
the weed at that level. The machine cuts on 
an average 5 acres a day. When the cutting 
operations have been completed the knives are 
removed and long-pronged rakes are fitted in 
their place. The weed is pushed to a suitable 
point on the banks and is pulled manually from 
the water on to them by means of cromes, two 
men being required to keep pace with the 
machine. When rotted it forms a valuable 
manure. 


The reeds in normal times did not present 
very much difficulty, as their encroachment 
from the banks outwards was slow and their 
control easy. During the recent war, however, 
the Meare was requisitioned by the War 
Department as part of the coastal defences, and 
during this period the reed beds had encroached 
up to 30 yards from the banks and around 
the islands. 


After the reed beds have been cut back once, their control is 


while it 


The rate 
to season, 


(Left) 


an easy matter provided that the young 
is still tender. 
easily deal with the job, 
operation as the weeds. A 
employed for bulrushes. 

of growth 
but normally 
sufficient to keep the weed down. 
summer three may be required. 
lake is made in May and the second in July. 
required for raking 
of the weed and the amount to be removed. As a general guide, 
after the first cutting the raking takes from 15 to 20 working 
days, and after the second cutting from 10 to 15. 


THE CUTTER 


growth can be cut 
In this case the eight-foot knives can 
and the reeds are cut in the same 
similar technique is_ successfully 


weeds varies from season 
during the summer are 
During a particularly hot 
The first cutting of the whole 
The length of time 
varies considerably according to the growth 


of the 
two cuts 


CLEARING A WAY THROUGH 
A REED-BED 


OLD ENGLISH SOURCES OF DYES 


By A. C. HILTON 


I came across a fine specimen of dyer’s 

greenweed (Genista tinctoria). This member 
of the Jeguminose@ family, also known as dyer’s 
broom, green wood, wood waxen or woad 
waxen, was once widely sought after on account 
of its usefulness in producing a yellow dye. In 
association with woad (Jsatis tinctoria), it gavea 
good green also. In fact, the famous Kendal 
green, so called from the town of Kendal in 
Westmorland, owes its origin to this process, 
which was introduced by Flemish settlers in 
the reign of Edward III. Genista tinctoria grew 
in abundance in the neighbouring countryside. 
It has a perennial root, wiry stems, and shiny 
stalkless leaves. The flowers are of the pea- 
form type, and are succeeded by pods about 
an inch in length. 

In the 18th century whole fields of it were 
to be seen in Kent, and its dye was used by the 
manufacturers of broad-cloth and silk. Its cul- 
tivation was apparently not difficult, for it 
flourishes on poor soils and needs little in the 
way of manuring. One method was to sow it 
in a prepared seed-bed in late summer. Hoeing 
and singling were done in October. During the 
following spring and summer one or more 
hoeings took place, and then the whole plant 
was pulled and dried. Some stems may have 
been left to ripen into seed for use the next 
year, or for sale to merchants. Afterwards there 
would still be time for farmers to sow winter- 
wheat in the same ground. 

There is another plant, also known as dyer’s 


IT a lane near Canterbury some time ago, 


weed, that is more widely grown than Genista— 
namely Reseda luteola, which is also referred to 
as yellow weed, weld, dyer’s rocket, wild-wood 
or wild-woad. Like Genista, it flourishes on 
poor soils. A common practice was to sow it 
with, or immediately after, oats or barley. 
During the first year the barley tended to retard 
its growth so that harvesting the former did it 
no harm. In the summer of the second year it 
was pulled and dried like flax, and care had to 
be taken not to injure the seeds and stalks. 
Both could be damaged if the crop became over- 
ripe or, alternatively, if it was pulled too green. 
The plant has narrow, undivided leaves, with 
terminal spike-like clusters of yellow flowers 
reaching to a height of two to three feet. 

Both Genista and Fieseda receive high praise 
from 18th-century writers as sources of dye, for 
the dye had the virtue of serving equally well 
for woollen, linen, and silk fabrics. Both plants 
gave a rich, lasting yellow, and with skilful 
management a number of variations could be 
obtained. The use of them for dyeing began, 
of course, with the other home industries of 
spinning and weaving. In course of time they 
were even more extensively employed, especi- 
ally when factories largely displaced home 
labour. In the end, however, these very exten- 
sions led to the importation of logwood, indigo, 
and quercitron, so that the home-grown green- 
weeds gradually declined in popularity. Their 
final disappearance as cultivated crops was due 
to the discovery of aniline dyes as by-products 
of coal-tar. 
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Factories, Schools, Reservoirs, Roads, Sewage 
Works, Steel and Aluminium Houses, are being built 
by Gilbert-Ash Ltd. The organisation which built 
Ordnance Factories, ‘Phoenix’ Units for the 
Mulberry Harbour and other projects of national 
consequence continues to function on constructional 
work of first importance both at Home and abroad. 


GILBERT-ASH 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 





ur. 


LONDON 


LIVERPOOL JOHANNESBURG 





February 


Early in the year, as the lambing season advances, farmers 
devote special care to their sheep. They look forward to a 
good fall of lambs and hope that weather and other conditions 
will prove favourable. In times of anxiety such as these the 
farmer can always be assured that his financial affairs are in 
safe hands if he has an account with the Midland Bank. His 
needs will receive sympathetic and helpful consideration from 


the Manager of his local branch. 


Midland Bank Limited 
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20 for 3/10 


W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. TT225MM 














Spare your 
Friends 


the task of acting as Exeeutors of 
your Will. Even if they reluctantly 
consent to act, they may prede- 
cease you. The better way is to 
appoint the Trustee Department 
of the Norwich Union, which offers 
an excellent service at unusually 
low fees. For acting as Executor 
the charge is enly 4/- per cent. of 
the gross estate (minimum fee £15). 
Correspondingly light fees are 





charged for the continuing duties 
of Trustee. 


NORWICH UNION 


che INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


; Trustee Dept.: 
6/26, SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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Without obligation you may send a copy of your 
“Executor and Trustee” leaflet to : 


? Send this coupon 
3 (or write) for a copy 
3 of the leaflet which 








3 gives full details of ass ) 
H this helpful _ but Address: 
} inexpensive 
service. C.L.4 









































Hooper PE Pg Coupe— —=— 
Bbhp Daimler Straight Eight 
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SY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS TO HM THE KING 


Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
at whose showrooms at 54 St. James’s Street, London, $.W.1, may be inspected examples of 


individually designed carriages on Daimler, Rolls-Royce and Bentley chassis and where selection 
may be made, both of coachwork and chassis. 





‘* Outwardly the Riley Car represents an extremely attractive blend 
otf modern line and classic styling. Mechanically it combines traditional Riley 
features—such as hemispherical combustion chambers with inclined valves 
operated by short push rods from high camshafts. Recent innovations include 
torsion-bar independent front suspension. The result is a car of distinctly 
above-average performance—outstanding cornering and road holding 


qualities.’’ vide “The Motor” 
100 H.P. 23 litre Saloon £958. Purchase Tax £266 17s. 2d. 
&7 


lj litre Saloon .. .. 14. Purchase Tax £199 ls. 8d. 
ye as old ab the industry aS modern af the hour 
RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY worriio | 


_ SeOeCT | 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: "RILEY CARS" 55-56, PALL MALL, 8.W.] 
Overseas Business—Nuttield Exports Ltd. Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly. Londo, w.1. 











Petter Petrol Engine, Single and Twin Cylinder 
sizes, 1¢ to 10 b.h.p. Air and Water Cooled 
Models. 


SMALL POWER UNITS 


FOR USE IN 
EVERY INDUSTRY 


of both Petrol and Diesel Types 
' are available in single and twin 
cylinder units in powers up to 
10 b.h.p. Ideal units for driving 
all classes of machinery they 
are guaranteed for dependable, 
reliable and economical power 
generation. 


OIL ENGINE 


Petter Type AV Cold Starting Oil Engine, 
Single and Twin Cylinder sizes. 3 to 10 b.h.p. 


% Write for descriptive literature and 
prices — asking for Publications Nos. 
A4/133/1—A4/62/5—and A4/63/1. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES LTD. 


CAUSEWAY WORKS : STAINES : MIDDLESEX Phone : Staines 1122 
A& 














A Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


1947 AUSTIN 12 Saloon, radio, 3,000 miles. £950. 
1947 AUSTIN 16 Saloon, 4,000 miles. £985. 


1947 ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY Hurricane Coupé, 
4,000 miles. £1,165. 

1940 DAIMLER 44 litre 7 str. Lim., by Hooper, main- 
tained by manufacturers. £1,975. 

1938 DAIMLER 24 h.p. Lim., 27,000 miles. £1,425. 


1939 MERCEDES type 540 K Freestone & Webb Razor 
Edge Sports Saloon, 9,000 miles. £2,750. 


1937 ROLLS ROYCE 25/30 h.p., owner driver Sedanca 


Saloon, with division, by H. J. Mulliner, 41,000 
miles. £2,250. 

1947 TRIUMPH “1800”’ Roadster, 1,000 miles. £1,075. 

1946 — “*1800’’ Roadster, radio, 15,000 miles, 
£895. 


STANHOPE HOUSE, GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 
320. EUSTON RD., 150, PARK LANE, 
N.W.1. W.1. N.W.1. 
EUSton 1212. GROsvenor 3434. EUSton 4488. 
OUR WEST END SERVICE STATION HAS RE-OPENED 
AT UPPER MONTAGU ST., MONTAGU SQUARE, W.1. 
AMBassador 1837. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, 
297, EUSTON RD., 
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WILLIAM KENT AND HIS WORK 


HE bicentenary of the death of William 
Kent, which gccurred last year, was an 
appropriate moment for reviewing the 
qualities of a man who, after enjoying consider- 
able fame in his day, suffered an almost inevit- 
able eclipse until the present enthusiasm for 
Georgian art demanded a ‘‘reassessment of his 
reputation and achievement.’ To this end 
Miss Margaret Jourdain and Country LIFE have 
produced an informative and well-illustrated 
monograph, The Work of William Ixent (42s.). 
Kent was born in Yorkshire, at Bridlington, 
in 1685-6, the son of William Cant (so written in 
the parish register) and Esther Shimming. His 
Yorkshire origin had some material effect on his 
professional life : it was through the enterprise 
of a group of Yorkshire gentlemen that he was 
launched on an artistic career, while in later life 


he enjoyed the munificent 
patronage of one of the 


greatest of Yorkshire land- 
lords, the 3rd Earl of Bur- 
lington. 

In 1710 Kent was sent 
by his supporters to Italy, 
and settled in Rome. From 
his correspondence with 
Burrell Massingberd and 
other patrons, we get amus- 
ing glimpses of his gradual 
Italianisation, which later on, 


in England, earned him 
the nickname of Signor. 


From it we also learn what 
he was expected to do in 
return for their interest in 
him. Primarily he was there 
to be trained as a painter, 
and in that capacity was to 
execute not only original 
works, but also supply copies 
of well-known Italian pic- 
tures. He was also to act as 
an agent in acquiring works of 
art of all kinds, as well as 
Continental luxuries like 
‘Naples soap and treacle.” 
His progress as a painter did 
not disappoint his patrons: 
in 1713 he won the Pope’s 
medal for painting, and in the 
following year was dubbed 
by an enthusiastic Massing- 
berd as Raphael Secundus ! 

Painting, however, was far from being the 
only art practised by Kent. Architecture, in- 
terior decoration, designs for furniture, monu- 
mental sculpture, book illustration, and land- 
scape gardening were all attempted by him with 
versatile dexterity. Miss Jourdain devotes 
a chapter to each of the more important of these 
activities. Only a man of supreme genius 
could be expected to attain distinction in all, 
and certainly Kent was not such a man: it is 
indeed as a landscape gardener that alone he 
can be recognised as a great master. What 
strikes us most, however, from a general study 
of his work is that he possessed a lively sense of 
decorative effect which greatly enhances his 
best productions and often redeems the faults 
of his less successful ones. 

It is probably as an architect that Kent 
would have most liked to be remembered. Even 
in his student’s days in Italy his interest had 
been. directed towards architecture, and this 
had no doubt been stimulated by his meeting 
there with Lord Burlington in 1716. Three 
years later he returned with Lord Burlington to 
England, and thenceforth his name was to be 
inseparably linked with that of his noble patron. 
With Palladio as their god and Inigo Jones as 
their prophet, they set themselves the task of 
reforming English architecture. 

In his exteriors Kent appears mainly to 
have been inspired by Palladio’s country villas; 
two of his most important works, Holkham and 
the Horse Guards, derive from the Villa 
Mocenigo. His designs for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, however, show more affinity with Palla- 
dio’s civic architecture. Occasionally Kent 


KENSINGTON PALACE, 


By EDWARD CROFT MURRAY 


seems to have forsaken Palladio, as in the case 
of the massive side pavilions at Badminton 
House, which he may have derived from 
Vignola. His few attempts at the Gothic belong 
rather to the so-called Gothic Rococo than to 
the Revival proper. 

Kent’s interiors contrast surprisingly in 
their richness with the comparative sobriety of 
his exteriors. It is here that his instinct for 
decoration comes to the fore, helped by 
memories of his Roman sojourn and heightened 
by the strong theatrical sense which prompted 
him to design the Hall at Holkham, the Tri- 
umphal Arch in the dining-room at Raynham, 
and one of the most fanciful staircases in all 
Georgian architecture, that of No. 44, Berkeley 
Square. In this connection Miss Jourdain 
might have noted that Kent was employed at 





ARABESQUE CEILING PAINTING IN THE PRESENCE CHAMBER, 


WILLIAM KENT 


least once to provide actual theatrical scenery, 
a scena fissa for Nicolo Porpora’s cantata La 
Festa d’Imeneo, produced in 1736 at the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket in honour of the 
marriage of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

Kent’s furniture was a fitting complement 
to his interiors. The exuberant swags and 
scrollwork which adorn his chairs and console 
tables impart to them also something of a 
scenographic quality, reminding one of the fur- 
niture which appears in the stage settings of 
Juvara and the Bibbienas. The same type of 
decoration is to be found on the splendid barge 
which he designed for Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

In painting it seems hardly necessary to 
say that Kent had no claim to the extravagant 
title of Raphael Secundus. His work in this 
field must in fact be judged purely as that of a 
decorator. In the staircase of Kensington 
Palace he not unsuccessfully emulated the 
“history painters”’ Thornhill and Laguerre with 
the effective trompe l'oeil device of half-length 
figures appearing over a balustrade. His real 
contribution to decorative painting in this coun- 
try, however, was not in the direction of 
“history,” but in spreading the fashion for 
the ‘‘grotesque.’’ He had evidently become 
attracted to this style during his time in Italy, 
where, besides the Loggie at the Vatican and 
other Renaissance examples, he had no doubt 
also seen ancient Roman prototypes of it. 
Kent’s grotesques, such as the ceiling at Ken- 
sington Palace, are the precursors of those of 
Jean Frangois Clermont and of the painters of 
the Adam period. Kent also widely practised 
another decorative convention, the ‘‘ mosaic,” 


LONDON (1724). FROM THE WORK OF 


that is to say sculptural and architectural 
motifs painted in grisaille on a gold ground 
imitating mosaic work. There are typical 
mosaic paintings at Houghton, where Sir Robert 
Walpole is said to have confined Kent to mono- 
chrome, fearing the artist’s often unhappy use 
of full colour. To Miss Jourdain’s list of Kent’s 
paintings might be added another example of 
the ‘‘mosaic taste,’’ the Queen’s staircase at 
Hampton Court, which, like his other work 
there, must date from 1732. 

In landscape gardening Kent continued 
the tradition and in some cases the actual 
work of Bridgeman and Vanbrugh, and paved 
the way for Sir William Chambers and later 
“improvers”’ such as Lancelot Brown and 
Humphry Repton. Though purely an English 
creation, the landscape garden derived its 
inspiration mainly from 
Italian landscape, both as 
seen in nature and idealised 
in painting, and “Signor” 
Kent no doubt felt and en- 
joyed to the full this par- 
ticular exotic element in it, 
It was he who perfected the 
art of embellishing the scene 
with architecture and statu- 
ary, not in balanced groups 
or in ordered rows as in the 
old formal garden, but dis- 
posed with artful irregularity 
in the prospect to catch the 


eye by accentuating each 
point of interest. 
For the 400 acres of 


Stowe he designed a variety 
of such buildings and orna- 
ments (ranging from a Tem- 
ple of Concord and Victory to 
a Hermitage) linking these 
up with the creations of his 
predecessor Vanbrugh in an 
almost unending succession 
of picturesque vistas; and at 
Rousham, his acknowledged 
masterpiece, he transformed 
a stretch of English woodland 
on the banks of the homely 
river Cherwell into the most 
exquisite of Georgian Arca- 
dias. 

Pope’s enthusiasm for 

the art of landscape garden- 
ing is well known, and Miss Jourdain reproduces 
an interesting pen and brown wash drawing by 
Kent in the British Museum, representing the 
poet’s garden at Twickenham. More might 
have been said with regard to this drawing in 
view of Kent’s intimacy with the poet. For 
many years it was thought to have been 
by Pope himself, owing to the inscription on 
the back: Mem: June 4 1790./An Original 
Drawing—by Alexander Pope Esqr. Purchas’d at 
Mrs. (or Mr.) Shorts Sale whose Mother Had 
been His House Keeper. There can, however, be 
no doubt as to its authorship. It must be 
accepted as a more or less fanciful representa- 
tion of the garden at Twickenham, showing two 
of its most prominent features, the grotto (in 
the centre background) and the large pavilion at 
its entrance, known as the Shell Temple and 
indicated as No. 5 in A Plan of Mr. Pope’s 
Garden, ... with a Plan and perspective View of 
the Grotto All taken by J. Serle, his Gardener .. . 
1745. None of the other features in the draw- 
ing is to be found in Serle’s Plan, and certainly 
the monumental Baroque fountain on the left is 
Kent’s invention. The two figures on the right 
are probably Kent and Pope themselves, the 
former holding a palette and brushes in one 
hand and laying the other rather patronisingly 
on the little poet’s shoulder. 

Miss Jourdain’s survey is ably introduced 
by Mr. Christopher Hussey with a preface in 
which he explains how the Whig ideal of “‘Cor- 
rect Taste,”’ as set forth in Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics, is realised, socially and aesthetic- 
ally in the neo-Palladian cult of Kent and his 
contemporaries. 
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THE LAST FIGHT OF THE BISMARCK 


O author better qualified than 
Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N., 
to tell the complete story told 

in The Bismarck Episode (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
could have been found. Short as was 
the active life of the German battle- 
ship, the days of her pursuit and 
destruction were days of fate for the 
British Navy, and Captain Grenfell 
knows how to combine complete 
mastery of the technical background 
with a full appreciation of the 
dramatic issues at any time impend- 
ing. The history of the action from 
May 21 to May 27, 1941, is told with 
a wealth of detail, with the aid of 
strategical maps and photographs, 
and fully justifies the conclusion that 
the sinking of the Bismarck would 
have an effect on the war as a whole, 
out of all proportion to the loss to the 
enemy of one battleship. The author 
has had the advantage of the personal 
testimony of almost every surviving 
officer who took a prominent part in 
the operation and, as the publishers 
point out, some important facts might 
never have come to light had the 
writing of the book been delayed. 

Captain Grenfell’s comments on 
the action are of much interest pro- 
fessionally. He calls attention to the 
impressive aspect of the operation to 
be found in the very large number of 
hunting forces required to bring one 
battleship to book. The imposing 
total provides, as he says, a peculiarly 
striking illustration of the ample 
margin of superiority required by a 
Power that aspires to the command 
of the sea, or even of a portion of the 
sea. 

A point of great interest dis- 
cussed by the author is whether the 
Bismarck should have turned back and 
returned to Germany after sinking the 
Hood. A triumphal return to a 
cheering Reich, as he says, would 
probably have produced a greater 
psychological dividend, both at home 
and abroad, than any other course of 
action. On the other hand, looked at 
from Admiral Lutjens’s point of view, 
there were powerful arguments against 
the abandonment of the Bismarck’s 
chief object—the sinking of enemy 
merchant shipping. a 35> 


ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER 


DWARD PENTECOST, who tells 
Mr. Howard Spring’s latest story, 
is a successful painter, and it is easy to 
believe that he had, like his author, an 
eye for a picture—a fact which enables 
Mr. Spring to fill his own canvas—or 
canvases—with form and _ colour, 
almost to overflowing. The progress 
of three generations against an inter- 
mittent background of three wars and 
an effective contrast between the sub- 
dued tones of the industrial North and 
the Tuke-like blues and golds of a 
more recent Cornwall give Mr. Spring 
every opportunity for displaying his 
virtuosity, and in There is No Armour 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) he takes them in full 
measure. 

His main characters are suffi- 
ciently convincing, the web of their 
lives _ sufficiently tangled—without 
unnecessary complication, be it said— 
to people a succession of effective 
pictures and to give a vivid impression 
of at any rate one band of voyagers on 
the stream of time. It is unnecessary 
here to recount the story of Edward 
Pentecost from his humble upbringing 
to his latertriumphs. The professional 
side of the story is not unduly 
obtruded. Itis the emotional life that 
matters and the inevitable growth and 
change which overtake it. “There 
is no armour against Fate,’’ to com- 
plete Mr. Spring’s title; and if the 
quotation be pursued we find the 
poet’s emphasis very firmly on the way 
of all flesh. So it comes about that for 
all the fun to be had out of such 
characters as Great Aunt Sapphira, 


Uncle Kitto and Ernie Lingard, out of 
the story of Capt. John Pentecost of 
the packet Termagant, and of the 
small craft that sail in Carrick Roads 
and round Pendennis Head, there is a 
nostalgic quality about much of the 
book which is in keeping with its title 
—chosen, as it were, for Pentecost by 
a young French priest of the 1914 War 
who remarked upon the English pre- 
dilection for musing on ‘‘the tears of 
things’’ and on the common fate of 
mortals. But even if Mr. Spring’s 
golden lads and girls all must, like 
chimney-sweepers, come to dust, it is 
well that they should, while they are 
above ground—or on the water—be as 
attractive as they undoubtedly are. 
as, was 


WEATHER’S EFFECT ON 
PLANTS 


LTHOUGH research has_ been 
carried out by a special depart- 
ment at the Royal Meteorological 
Society and at Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station into the relationship 
between the weather and plant and 
insect life, there is ample scope for 
further investigation, and promise of 
much valuable knowledge from a 
correlation of the facts already dis- 
covered. Mr. R. M. Lester deals 
with this subject in Everybody’s 
Weather Book (Sampson Low, 15s.), 
and records some facts obtained by 
phenology—the study of recurring 
natural phenomena such as_ the 
hibernation of insects, bird migrations 
and the flowering of plants and trees 
as related to weather conditions. 
Records seem to show that birds and 
insects tell a rather fuller story of 
coming winter conditions than do 
plants, and it has been established that 
agricultural plants react to weather 
conditions in an entirely different 
way from wild plants and will grow 
satisfactorily only at given tem- 
peratures. 

Methods of forecasting the further 
outlook are also examined by Mr. 
Lester, and he details the Nature signs 
—well known to most countrymen, 
but not perhaps to a great extent to 
townsmen—which indicate the 
weather to be expected for at least a 
short time ahead. Written in non- 
technical language, his book is prin- 
cipally for the man in the street. It 
tells the fascinating story of how 
weather maps are made, how different 
types of weather form and develop, 
how climates are caused and changed, 
and how various instruments are used 
by meteorologists. He also describes 
a flight he made over the North Sea 
in collecting upper air data. Some 
excellent photographs show different 
cloud formations associated with 
certain types of weather. ee 


ANOTHER MAN IN THE 
KITCHEN 


N Cookery for Men Only (Chaterson, 

7s. 6d.), Mr. Wilson Midgley has 
been brave enough to reveal the 
extreme simplicity which lies behind 
good cookery. Although he warns 
enthusiastic males ‘‘to avoid risk of 
differing with the lady of the house”’ 
by splashing fat all over her cooker, 
his other experiences have been so 
enjoyable that they make delightful 
reading. The simple measures, the 
original, easily prepared ways to use 
up whatever relics happen to be left 
in the larder, and the general informa- 
tion supply all the answers a husband 
faced with a deserted kitchen or a 
bachelor who prefers to eat at home 
cannot find elsewhere. The chapter on 
coffee is admirable, and the only 
startling note comes in a method of 
making cold chicken custard which 
includes fish stock. Women are occa- 
sionally mentioned as_ eaters of 
poached eggs or owners of weak wrists, 
but they will, of course, buy Cookery 
for Men Only no less readily than men 


and read it surreptitiously, if only to 
learn that most nice men enjoy apple 
charlotte. G. C. 


ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


[IX the Introduction to his well and 
variously informed Life of Lord 
Alfred Douglas (Herbert Joseph, 18s.), 
Mr. William Freeman declares that 
the biographer must exhibit simul- 
taneously the qualities of the indus- 
trious anthologist and of the clear- 
headed critic. Unfortunately, so far as 
Douglas’s own work is concerned, not 
much scope is left to the anthologist 
who is denied the privilege of quoting 
from his author—and this, one gathers 
from a prefatory Note, has been the 
case with Mr. Freeman. The restric- 
tion, for whatever purpose intended, 
has done little service to one whose 
good fame must always depend on a 
careful selection of his words rather 
than on his deeds, and it seems 
remarkable that, though in comment- 
ing upon this book a well-known critic 
was recently allowed to quote the two 
best of Douglas’s sonnets in extenso, 
not a single line of his verse should 
have been permitted Mr. Freeman. 
The result is that the section headed 
Man of Letters is restricted to twenty 
pages of necessarily unilluminating 
commentary, and the chief interest of 
the book becomes the narrative of 
Douglas’s relations with Wilde, his 
somewhat shady adventures as a 
journalist, and his career as a litigant. 
If these matters are interesting enough 
to a student of the times and indeed 
to all whoremember the circumstances, 
they are not much to Douglas’s credit. 
Nor is the independent biographer’s 
task rendered any easier by the fact 
that, though self-justification was 
Douglas’s constant pursuit, his records 
of his own conduct and emotions are 
hopelessly contradictory. 

Apart from acknowledged anec- 
dote Mr. Freeman has stuck as far as 
possible to verifiable fact and is not 
too credulous in his treatment either 
of his subject’s successive endeavours 
in autobiography or of the evidence of 
others probably just as_ unreliable. 
When Alfred Douglas was sentenced 
for libelling Mr. Churchill in 1923 The 
Times remarked that ‘for years in 
newspapers and in circulars and in 
pamphlets he has conducted a cam- 
paign of irresponsible calumny regard- 
less of facts and intrepid in defamatory 
invective. At last he has been laid by 
the heels in quite a gentle way.”’ 
Those who read the astonishing record 
compiled by Mr. Freeman in his 
chapter headed The Litigant will be 
amazed at the “‘ gentle way”’ of judges 
and juries where Douglas was con- 
cerned. E. B. 


A CLASSIC BIRD BOOK 


HE Rev. C. A. Johns’s British 

Birds in Theiy Haunts, one of the 
best and most popular guides to the 
birds of these islands, which was first 
published in 1862, has been issued by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul in a new 
edition by Mr. W. B. Alexander, 
formerly Director of the Edward Grey 
Institute of Field Ornithology at 
Oxford, for 16s. Mr. Alexander has 
followed the now widely adopted 
system of classification by which the 
most primitive birds are treated first, 
and has given summaries of the 
present status and distribution of each 
species. Otherwise he has made few 
changes in the text, retaining Johns’s 
anecdotal style and amending him 
only where emendation was necessary 
in the light of changed circumstances 
or newly discovered facts. ‘‘ The faith- 
ful and beautiful presentments,’’ as 
J. A. Owen called the coloured illus- 
trations done by William Foster for 
his edition of 1909, have been retained, 
and to them have been added a num- 
ber of black-and-white illustrations by 


Mr. Roland Green of birds not por- 
trayed in previous editions. It is a 
pity that these pictures have, whether 
from choice or necessity, been grouped 
together at the back of the book. Half 
the delight of the previous more recent 
editions wasin the happy intermingling 
of text and illustrations. J. K.A. 


TWO GEORGIAN CITIES 
NTEREST in Georgian architecture 
has outstripped the recording of it, 
but two books that have appeared 
recently, one on Edinburgh and one on 
Dublin, fill two of the most obvious 
gaps. Mr. Ian Lindsay’s Georgian 
Edinburgh (Oliver and Boyd, 7s. 6d.) 
is a model of its kind. He surveys 
the development of the New Town, 
one of the three masterpieces of 
Georgian planning in these islands, 
gives short accounts of the architects 
and provides brief notes about the 
churches, public buildings, squares, 
streets and houses. Plans and scale 
drawings supplement a fine series of 
photographs, and there is a coloured 
plan which shows at a glance the 
extent of the Georgian development. 
In The Dublin City Churches 
(A.P.C.K., 37, Dawson Street, Dublin, 
5s.), by H. A. Wheeler and M. J. Craig, 
the survey is confined to ecclesiastical 
architecture. Only one Dublin church 
retains a medieval interior, but there 
are many Georgian examples, St. 
George’s (by Francis Johnston), St. 
Catherine’s (by John Smith), and St. 


Stephen’s, John Bowden’s Greek 
Revival church being the most 
impressive. Although in_ several 


instances the steeple designed for a 
church was never built, the interiors 
are often handsomely decorated and a 
larger proportion have escaped altera- 
tion than is usually the case in 
England. The masterpiece is the 
Rotunda Hospital Chapel, designed by 
Richard Cassels and adorned with 
Cramillion’s elaborate Baroque 
plaster-work. CG, dy. 


FOR SHOOTING MEN 


HE Gun and Cartridge (2nd edition) 

by Major Sir Gerald Burrard, Bt. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 21s.) is one of the 
well-known trilogy forming The 
Modern Shot Gun which has been 
brought up to date in view of develop- 
ments in the extended use of neoflak 
powders and other advances in steel 
manufacture since its original publica- 
tion in 1932. It is, of course, highly 
technical, but the author has the gift 
of dealing with abstruse ballistical 
problems, on which he is an author- 
ity, in language comprehensible to 
those whose education, like my own, 
in this important aspect of shooting 
has been neglected. Of topical 
interest to shooters of every degree 
are chapters on the choice, fitting, and 
present-day cost of guns, their care and 
cleaning, and proofing regulations. 
A good deal of space is devoted to 
deterioration of and bursts in barrels, 
a matter that should be studied by 
those who are careless in mixing cart- 
ridges of different bores, or who, by 
using their guns to force their way 
through undergrowth and hedgerows, 
thereby cause obstructions in the bore. 

This book merits a place on every 
sportsman’s shelves as, for different 
reasons, does The Shooting Man’s 
Bedside Book (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
12s. 6d.), compiled by “B.B.” and 
illustrated by D. J. Watkins- 


Pitchford. Into this anthology of 
nearly 500 pages are compressed 


essays by nearly every sporting and 
countryside writer of note since the 
days of Colonel Peter Hawker, and in 
the selection of topics a nice dis- 
crimination has been exercised. Every 
aspect of shooting from _ballistical 
problems and the anomalies of our 
game laws to descriptions in lighter 
vein of days on moorland, in field, and 
in covert finds its place. J. B. D. 
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BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING 
CHINA AND GLASS 
LAMPSHADES AND CUSHIONS 


CARPETS AND CURTAINS 

FURNITURE 

(ANTIQUE AND MODERN) 

HOUSEHOLD LINENS PIANOS AND RADIO 
FURNISHING FABRICS HARDWARE 


oe alt in eee 
HAMPTONS 


On the site of their war-demolished 
premises, Hamptons new display of 


Susnttuse d Susnisteings 


again represents the 


Boek Julues CViaininlte 


HAMPTON AND SONS LTD 
PALL MALL EAST: TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LONDON - Swi 
WHITEHALL 1020. Zs 
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On Choosing 
a Piano 







When you 
are choosing a 

Piano, freedom of 

choice to find the instrument 
most suited to your touch and requirements 

is of great importance. The selection at Heelas not only gives you 

these facilities, but includes many superbly conditioned instruments worthy 
of the interest of music-lovers in all 

parts of the country. Hire Purchase Terms arranged. 


Delivery to al! parts of the country. 


OF READING 





Telephone: Reading 44lI 
A distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames 





The doors and drawers of this fine, mellow-coloured, 18th 
century Welsh oak dresser are enriched with chequer inlays 
and cross-bandings of mahogany. 

There is always a selection of well chosen antique furniture, 
interesting as well as useful, to be found at 


HEAL & SON 


HEAL & SON LTD.,. 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.12 








GARRARD 


Chwellers to the Cyoun 


Oslablished in lhe Moymardel AD Ud] 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Sodsmiis and own Jewellers 


TO HLM. THE KING 


GARRARD € CO LTD 


24-ALBEMARLE STREET - LONDON: W-) 
Slgphone Regent Ue 








Who was 


Sherlock Holmes ? 








John Dickson Carr 


famous detective writer 
answers this and other 
fascinating questions in 
his 


The Life of 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


The first biography of a great and many-sided 

personality for which access to all Doyle’s 

private letters and papers has been granted. 
With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


Book Society Recommendation 


FREYA STARK’S 


Perseus in the Wind 
With wood engravings by Reynolds Stone 





“Though these essays deal with the im- 
mensities which sages have expounded all 
down the ages, they have the freshness of an 
explorer’s tale. Space will have to be found 
on special shelves alongside Montaigne and 
Shakespeare’s sonnets.” —The Observer. 

12s. 6d. net. 


“* A Book of lasting value” * 


FARMING IS STILL A GAMBLE 
F. D. Smith and Barbara Wilcox 


“It is not necessary to introduce F. D. Smith and 
Barbara Wilcox to anyone connected with the land. 
Their books have won them universal respect . . . 
They have written a book of lasting value, whose 
arguments are well substantiated. When you have 
turned the last page, you find your mind running 
back over this point and that, and soon you are 
a re-reading. A book that can thus stimulate deserves 
good place on the shelf.” —Farmer and Stockbreeder. * 
6/- net. 


James Barrie Publishers Ltd. 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2 

















SEA TROUT 


and Occasional Salmon 
by JEFFERY BLUETT 


(Sou’wester) 


Mr. Bluett is a veteran angler who for 30 years has fished the 
waters of the Tavy and other West Country rivers. Like all 
experienced anglers he has his own views on the art of fly 
fishing. His book lays particular emphasis on the subtleties 
of night fishing for sea trout, and propounds precise theories 
on its life history. 

With 8 pp. of illustrations and a colour plate of flies found 
pa ‘ticularly deadly on these waters. 12/6 net. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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NEW BOOKS 





TANGLES OF THE 
CHINESE WAR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. LAURANCE TIPTON’S 
M Chinese Escapade (Macmillan, 
16s.) is the best book I have 
read for illuminating the conditions of 
the long-drawn-out war in China. Mr. 
Tipton, a man of commerce working 
in China, was one of the many arrested 
by the Japanese and interned in the 
concentration camp at Wiehsien, a 
small provincial town in the middle of 
Shantung province. What he has to 
say about his life in China before this, 
and about conditions in the camp 
itself, is interesting enough, but the 
important part of the book concerns 
his life after he escaped. 
It seems to have been not difficult 


or less made his own laws, set up an 
operated his own munition factories, 
and was, for all practical purposes, an 
independent and autonomous being 
He appears to have been able, reso 
lute, and, like many _— successful 
military commanders, a puritan. Also 
he was indissolubly and devotedly 
attached to the cause of Chiang Kai- 
shek. It was here that he mainly 
differed from other commanders 
operating in the same region, and that 
this difference existed goes a long way 
towards explaining the lack of co- 
hesion, the dilly dally, long-spun- 
out nature of military operations in 
China. 


BAB BABAABABAPBABABAABAAAAUAMAAA 


CHINESE ESCAPADE. 


By Laurance Tipton 


(Macmillan, 16s.) 


RUSSIAN CHILD AND RUSSIAN WIFE. By Tanya Matthews 
(Gollancz, I 5s.) 


A BELGIAN MANOR IN TWO WARS. 


By Charles d’Ydewalle 


(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 


CACHE LAKE COUNTRY. By John J. Rowlands 
(Black, 15s.) 
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to receive messages in the camp or to 
send out answers. A letter came from 
Wang Yu-min, commander of a 
Chinese mobile column, offering to 
snatch the inhabitants of the camp 
“from the tiger’s mouth”’ if they, in 
turn, could make arrangements to be 
picked up by aeroplane and taken 
away when rescued. It sounds a 
crack-brained scheme, and what in 
fact happened was this. The author 
and a man named Arthur Hummel did 
escape, did establish themselves with 
Wang Yu-min’s force, and did get a 
message through to Chunking suggest- 
ing that that force should have equip- 
ment dropped from aeroplanes so that 
it could at any rate operate as a pro- 
tective body for the interned men and 
women should a crisis arise. Certain 
goods were sent from Chunking and 
dropped by parachute; but this mobile 
Chinese column never did intervene 
in the affairs of the Wiehsien camp. 
Japan surrendered, and the first 
arrivals in the camp from outside were 
United States paratroopers. Their 
mission was “purely humanitarian.” 
They were to assist in the “ reorienta- 
tion” of the imprisoned men and 
women, and their first step was to rend 
the air at 6 a.m. one day with Frank 
Sinatra singing Oh, What a beautiful 
morning. Not unreasonably, someone 
cut a wire, and the “internees’’ went 
back to bed. The reorientation must 
have seemed too sharply like re- 
occidentation. 


THE CHINESE CHARACTER 

All this is interesting and amusing 
enough; but the pith of the book is in 
what the author has to tell us about 
the Chinese character and the Chinese 
methods of making war as he observed 
them during a long stay with Wang 
Yu-min’s troops. The force controlled 
an area of about 2,000 square miles, 
with a population of between 750,000 
and 1,000,000. Chunking was a long 
way off. It took from 2% to 3 months 
to get a message through. There was 
no radio, and for swift movement 
ponies were used. Wang Yu-min more 


There was, in fact, going on all 
the time, Mr. Tipton makes clear, not 
one war but “triangular warfare: 
Japanese v. Guerrillas, Communists v. 
Japanese and Guerrillas, and Guerrillas 
v. Japanese and Communists.’’ This 
complicated situation could even 
produce occasions when Mr. Tipton 
heard conversations at Wang Yu-min’s 
headquarters in which it was suggested 
that the only solution was “ co-opera- 
tion with the Japs to drive out the 
Reds.”’ It was all very difficult. Even 
the occupants of the Wiehsien camp 
received an offer from the Communists 
to rescue them, as Wang Yu-min had 
offered. There were also in the area 
““puppet’”’ forces, Chinese who were 
supplied with arms and ammunition 
by the Japanese, who hoped thus to 
“control the Chinese through the 
Chinese.”’ In these conditions, any 
sort of clear-cut military decision was 
impossible, and the war became a 
sagging to and fro, a series of raids and 
ruses in which almost any commander 
was likely to be influenced not by some 
general conception either of strategy 
or moral conduct but by the exigency 
and opportunism of the moment. 

Whether the conditions in this 
area were general on the Chinese war- 
fronts I am in no position to say, but 
the searchlight which Mr. Tipton has 
turned on the bit of country he knew 
shows up many interesting features. 


THE SOVIET ‘‘SET-UP’”’ 

Mrs. Tanya Matthews, the author 
of Russian Child and Russian Wife 
(Gollancz, 15s.) is now married to a 
war correspondent whom she met in 
Moscow. She managed, with diffi- 
culty, to get out of the country with 
him; and the point is that she was 
glad to get out. Her book is not a 
vehement denunciation like I Chose 
Freedom. It is an account of the 
gradual disillusion of one who, all 
things considered, should have made 
good material for “indoctrination.” 
There appears to be little of the rebel 
in her nature. She makes no loud 
outcry: she merely records how a 


person willing enough to imbibe Com- 
munist doctrine slowly became “fed 
up” with the conditions of her life. 
Tanya Svetlov was the daughter 
of a country doctor, and grand- 
daughter of a priest, and this, she was 
to find later, constituted an ‘“‘improper 
social origin.’’ She was a child when 
the revolution broke out and pliable to 
the new influences that came into her 
life. Her mother obtained work in 
the hospital of an oil-plant at Grozny, 
and there Tanya went to school. She 
learned all about Russian literature. 
“It was a time when great minds were 
suffocating in an atmosphere of 
tyranny” was the stock phrase for 
good marks. She studied chemistry, 
mathematics and ‘‘dialectical material- 
ism.’’ She was taught to crawl under 
imaginary barbed wire, dig in, and 
shoot. She was ordered out to help 
on collective farms, and the first doubts 
began to assail her. “I asked myself 
how the farmers formerly managed to 
carry on with their work without our 
help and produced food in abundance, 
and now when they had the help they 
needed there was nothing to eat and 
they were short of food themselves.” 


FIGHTS FOR FOOD 


She was twice summoned to 
police headquarters, where it was 
suggested to her how useful she could 
be to the motherland by reporting 
what she heard her friends talking 
about, but she escaped from this 
humiliating necessity, and was soon 
aware that plenty of people were 
mysteriously disappearing without 
any help from her. She finally became 
a teacher of English in Moscow, and 
many questions began to press them- 
selves upon her attention. She saw 
the poor, including herself, fighting 
like animals to be the first in a queue 
for clothes or food, while the rich 
walked into special shops and bought 
what they wanted. Down on the 
Black Sea coast she found ‘exquisite 
creatures,” well dressed, using expen- 
sive cars, and was told, when she asked 
who they were, ‘They are the wives 
or the daughters of the People’s 
Commissars or big police chiefs, or 
their mistresses.”’ 

Another question was presented 
by an old scientist she and her mother 
knew who was suddenly hauled off to 
gaol and came back a broken man. 
“Why can’t they leave people to live 
their simple lives?’’ she cried. ‘‘ Why 
have they chosen the road of terror— 
arresting, exiling, shooting hundreds 
of people? Why, because of the 
mistakes of the inefficient blockheads, 
whom they themselves put at the 
head of their industries, have thou- 
sands of innocent people to pay with 
their lives?” 


CLASS DISTINCTION 


And what about Lenin’s phrase, 
“The weathering away of the class 
society’’? ‘We now had more classes 
than Lenin witnessed in his time in 
Tsarist Russia.”” She defines them : 
“The very top Kremlin rulers,” 
known to the people as “the Royal 
Family.” Next, the ‘high-grade 
executives—heads of industry, agri- 
culture, and propaganda.” Then 
“the class of Pets’’—dancers, painters, 
writers, composers, scientists, and so 
forth. Luckiest among these were the 
ballet dancers and actors—“ para- 
doxically enough, the bearers of the 
old Russian tradition.’’ Then there 
were the “intellectuals’’—hard-work- 
ing “obedient robots.’’ Beneath these 
was the class of workers “who toiled 
and slaved as much as they did under 
the Tsars,’”’” and beneath all was the 
Labour Camp Class—“ millions of 
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victims of political and industrial 
purges ... ragged, sick creatures whose 
toil was cheap and whose lives were 
not worth a penny.” “The Secret 
Police was not a class. It was a 
colossal institution above all existing 
classes. It had its net spread over all 
the multi-national Union, covering all 
the corners of it and encompassing the 
life of every individual.”’ 

That is the Soviet “set-up” as 
defined by one who was in it from the 
beginning and was glad to escape from 
it—" praying for the first time in my 
life to Eternal God in whom I had 
been brought up not to believe.” 


A BOOK THAT MATTERS 

Mr. Charles d’Ydewalle, the 
author of A Belgian Manor in Two 
Wars (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), has chosen 
a title which restricts the very wide 
interest of his subject. The manor 
was, to some extent, concerned in 
happenings in both wars; but the 
happenings do not amount to much, 
while the book’s general contents do 
matter greatly. What the author 
gives us is the story of his life in the 
old manor and in neighbouring Bruges 
up to the time of adolescence; then, 
leaving a considerable gap, he tells us 
of what happened to himself in 
England and France during the second 
world war. The first part of the book 
is by far the more interesting. The 
religious and romantic notions of a 
growing boy, the rigid rustic lives of 
his relatives, the lively incursions of 
cousins from France, all this is told 
with a fine atmospheric background, 
both of town and country, that Mr. 
Eric Sutton has admirably caught in 
his translation. 


LIFE IN A LOG CABIN 

Mr. John J. Rowlands has speut 
many years in the northern woods of 
Canada, and in Cache Lake Country 
(Adam and Charles Black, 15s.) he, 
with Mr. Henry B. Kane as illustrator, 
gives us a book which the publishers 
say will be read with “lively interest 
by all boys from six to sixty.’’ Say 
sixteen to sixty and you won’t be far 
wrong. There were three lakes with 
a log cabin alongside each. In one 
lived Mr. Rowlands, in another Mr. 
Kane, and in the third an Indian chief. 
Their comings and goings in summer 
and winter, their fishing, hunting, 
peeping and botanising, their Swiss 
Family-Robinson ingenuity in devis- 
ing gadgets of all sorts, make up the 
matter of the book. Mr. Rowlands 
has indeed a youthful spirit, but added 
to it is a profound knowledge of how 
to make the most out of life in wild, 
lonely places. Between them, these 
qualities, helped by Mr. Kane’s lovely 
drawings, have created something 
singularly likeable. 


a 


THROUGH AMERICAN 
SPECTACLES 

T is a salutary experience to con- 

sider the post-war world through 
the eyes of other nations. According 
to the publishers of Europe Without 
Baedeker (Secker and Warburg, 15s.), 
its author, Edmund Wilson, relin- 
quishing for some months his chair as 
literary critic of The New Yorker, 
came to Europe, “‘hurled his Baedeker 
from reckless fingers, and turned his 
keen and suspicious eyes upon the 
ruins of England, Italy and Greece.” 
Suspicious eyes they certainly are, 
and not always reasonably so. English- 
men in particular are unlikely to 
appreciate all Mr. Wilson’s anti- 
pathies. All the same it is intelligent 
and graphic and if one cannot but 
agree that it “ranks high in the 
library of Anglo-American hostility,”’ 
it will do us no harm to see ourselves 
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in her last hours” 


W ITH these words ends the report of a Deep Sea Mission 


superintendent who had been asked to pray witha fisherman’sdying 
wife. Seven children were left behind when that motherdied—seven 
orphan souls to be spiritual responsibilities of the Deep Sea Mission. 
Providing fishermen’s families with spiritual comfort, helpful counsel 
and often material aid—not only in bereavement as in this case 
but also all through their hard lives—is a vital part of the work 


of the Deep Sea Mission in fishing ports. 


Donations or requests for further details of the 
Mission’s work are welcomed by the Secretary :— 
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(ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
46, R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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WHEN IT’S TOO LATE 
TO AVOID A 


COLD 


you may still manage to reduce its duration and 
discomfort by taking Serocalcin. 

Many people find Serocalcin very effective in 
PREVENTING colds. Just as many find that the 
use of Serocalcin in the treatment dosage is an 
efficient aid in cutting short a cold when preventive 
measures are too late. 


Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced 
in the early stages of a cold, this often clears up an 
attack in 3 or 4 days. 

Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children. 


Prevention of colds 


Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In Z 
many cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ immunity from colds. ZG 
Serocalcin is available in two sizes: The 
treatment pack of 20 tablets costs 3/- plus 9d. Z 
Purchase Tax. ZZ 
The immunising course of 60 tablets costs Zz 
7/6 plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. Z 
ay es Z 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send BZ 


to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for 
descriptive booklet ‘Immunity from Coles”. 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 
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*% LISTER - DAIRY TINWAR, 
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PUMP 3 
> 
Zz 
J 
° 
For Standard mains voltages 220/230 or 240/250 = 
volts A.C. single phase. Suction lift, 25 ft.; ‘ 
ra Total head, 80 ft. Raises 250 gallons per hour. - 
= 21.0.0 z 
Float switch for automatic operation £2. 15.0 a 
2 Can also be supplied for D.C. voltages to suit fa) 
< i| private house electric generating plants. 3 
= | %* Look at the border and send for lists. 2 
¥ * The above prices % 
ee are less 5 per cent. a 
: for cash and include = 
S carriage to nearest ~ 
az » , Railway Station. ve 
be |” Where electricity is = 
= =| 11-72 notavailable send for m 
Cc<_ >») our Engine - driven “ 
w ” . . 
2 pump list. a 
© 1 
5 R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., DURSLEY & 
o GLOUCESTERSHIRE “ 
a Branches : LONDON, STAMFORD, GLASGOW, BELFAST and DUBLIN = 
Gq 

* LISTER ENGINES - PUMPS - ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS * 





The Ferguson Tractor 





Pay nothing extra for these 
exclusive Ferguson features 


1. Unique hydraulic mechanism giving 
finger-tip and automatic control of 
implements. 

Ferguson 3-point linkage. 

» Power take-off. 

. Easy wheel-spacing from 48” to 76”, 
in 4” steps ; no steering mechanism 
adjustments needed. 

- Pneumatic tyres. 


a>wp 


ve 


6. Self starter. 7. Coil ignition. 


8. 4 forward gears giving working 
speeds from 2} to 13} m.p.h. 


9. Adjustable drawbar for use with 
non-Ferguson implements. 


Every Tractor is delivered fuelled 
for work. 
Ask your Ferguson Dealer for a 
demonstration — 
on your farm 


FARM BETTER, FARM FASTER WITH FERGUSON 


Ferguson Tractors are manufactured by The Standard Motor Co. Ltd. 


for Harry Ferguson, Ltd., Coventry 
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FARMING NOTES 





FARMERS’ TALK 


it worth while to accept the in- 

vitation of the N.F.U. to be their 
chief guest at dinner last week in 
London, and, as always, he put his case 
excellently, sending the local leaders 
of the farming community back to 
their counties with a first-hand im- 
pression of the big part which agri- 
culture is expected to play in Britain’s 
struggle for solvency. No doubt in 
private conversation at the dinner, as 
well as from other speeches, the Chan- 
cellor learned in his turn of the handi- 
caps which are checking fuller pro- 
duction from the land. Two resolu- 
tions at the Union’s annual general 
meeting raised the problem of im- 
ported feeding-stuffs and the Govern- 
ment were urged again to give much 
greater consideration to the import of 
farmers’ raw materials in preference 
to finished products. Many farmers, 
particularly in the North and West, 
are unable, by reason of soil and cli- 
mate, to grow their own cereals suc- 
cessfully. Another resolution expressed 
“concern at the failure of the Ministry 
of Food to provide an adequate bacon 
ration for the British housewife and 
family when the pig industry of this 
country could meet a large proportion 
of the demand if offered a reasonable 
price.’’ The arable farmer is allowed to 
keep one-fifth of his barley for pig- 
feeding, but it pays him better to seil 
his barley to the Ministry of Food, 
even at the grinding price, and limit 
his use of barley meal to such sub- 
sidised supplies as he is entitled to buy 
under the feeding-stuffs rationing 
scheme. Meanwhile, weaner pigs have 
been selling cheaply at £2 a head and 
breeders have been sending too many 
of their sows for slaughter. Now the 
feeding-stuffs subsidy is to disappear ; 
and that should establish a better 
balance between cash cropping and 
livestock production. 


S: STAFFORD CRIPPS thought 


Buying Machinery 
ly these Notes on January 7 I re- 
ferred to the difficulties of farmers’ 
co-operative societies in supplying 
the machinery needs of their cus- 
tomers. I am glad to hear from the 
Southern Counties Agricultural 
Trading Society that they are one of 
only three societies in the country who 
are full members of the Agricultural 
Machinery and Tractor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which enables them to hold 
agencies and supply new tractors and 
machinery of practically any make. 
Competition between farmers’ so- 
cieties and private traders in the supply 
and maintenance of agricultural ma- 
chinery can only be for good at a time 
when we are all having to spend more 
on machinery and pay ever-increasing 
bills for maintenance and repairs. 
In some districts farmers are already 
well served by established firms who 
keep up to date, but elsewhere there 
is scope for competition. If more 
farmers’ societies are allowed to enter 
this field, the effect should be benefi- 
cial. 


Exiled Farmers 


parce here can feel special 
sympathy for the thousands of 
Latvians who lost their farms and 
their homes in the war and wish them 
well in their efforts to re-establish 
themselves in farming. Some have 
travelled here as D.P.s, finding useful 
work on our farms. They have had 
some preliminary training at the Lat- 
vian Agricultural School at Alterfrade 
in the British Zone of Germany. 
Through Mrs. Gerda Naudins, who, 
with her husband, teaches at this 
school I have received a little book, 
called The Sower in Exile, which tells 
the story of this school where young 
men can get their training in general 
agriculture, gardening, tractor driving, 
livestock husbandry and _ building 
work. What a grim time these people 


have had. Let me quote a little from 
Mrs. Naudin’s letter. ‘“‘Our small but 
prosperous native country was bru 
ally overrun by Russian communists in 
1940-41, when thousands of innocent 
Latvians were brought to Siberia 
Eleven members of my family, includ- 
ing my only sister with a baby of 18 
months, were dragged to slavery in icy 
fields. To save our lives, we fled in 
1944, when the Russians approached 
Latvia again. Meanwhile we suffered 
a hard Nazi-German occupation. We 
could not reach our destination 
Sweden—but were brought to Ger- 
many. My husband has studied forest 
economy; he was the technical mana 
ger of Latvia’s largest sawmills. We 
have lost all, a beautiful home, full of 
genuine antique furniture, good paint- 
ings, etchings, engravings, a collection 
of old china and glass, a very large 
collection of objects of Latvian folk- 
lore (including 11 old national cos- 
tumes and a library of about 2,000 
good books). We read CountTRY LIFE 
in Latvia, too. I always thought it the 
finest magazine. Now in exile, living 
in huts, with some odd crockery, you 
can understand what it means to 
receive weekly such a marvellous maga- 
zine and to be transplanted for an hour 
into another, now lost, world.’’ 


Week-end Work 


EW young people nowadays fancy 

a job that ties them at the week- 
end. Yet those who want to go into 
farming—and there are many to-day 
—must realise that cows and hens and 
other livestock have to be tended on 
Saturdays and Sundays as well as on 
other days. I have a letter from a 
poultry farmer who has an accredited 
breeding station where there is much 
that a sensible lad could learn. He 
writes : ‘“‘I am urgently in need of a 
lad on my poultry farm here, but I am 
quite unable to get one, as all the 
young people want a five-day week.” 
He has tried several institutions, seek- 
ing a lad of 16 or 17, but all without 
results. He adds: “No plan for agri- 
cultural expansion is going to work 
unless there is a supply of trained 
labour. It is not a question of more 
money. It is the week-end work they 
all shy at, and how this difficulty is to 
be overcome I do not know.’’ On the 
bigger farms, where several men are 
employed, it is practicable to have a 
regular rota so that every man has 
one week-end in three to himself. But 
on the smaller places this is a problem 
that can be solved only by someone 
agreeing to take time off at mid-week. 


Frost Protection 


EASURES to combat frost are 

hardly necessary on high land 
and often ineffective on low-lying 
ground. What can be done about the 
fruit crops which will grow well on land 
of medium altitude, but which are 
often liable to frost damage in the late 
spring? In the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Record a suggestion is made for 
trying here a method which has given 
promising results in America and Aus- 
tralia. Spring frosts usually occur after 
fine days when the night sky is cloud- 
free, but there is warm air at higher 
levels. To draw this down, large 
propellers rotating horizontally are 
used. This spring a propeller with a 
diameter of 20 feet, a normal running 
speed of 120 r.p.m. and powered by a 
10 h.p. engine is to be tried by the 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering, and it is hoped that it will 
afford protection to 3 acres. If this 
works satisfactorily, it would be a god- 
send to many fruit-growers who have 
tried oil burners without complete 
success in attempts to keep crops at a 
safe temperature during those few 
nights when the blossoms or young 
fruits are most vulnerable. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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THREAT OF SLUMS 


R. BEVAN recently stated 
that he had set his face 
aA against suggestions in the 
Press that, as a consequence of the 
relatively high cost of building, 
housing standards should be reduced. 
Houses of the industrial revolution 
were not going to stay there for ever, 
but would be torn down as soon as 
the Government had the opportunity. 
Unless the opportunity presents itself 
soon many of these houses will not 
require State aid to encompass their 
downfall. Unless the Minister sanc- 
tions a swift and thorough revision 
of the Rent Restrictions Acts there is 
a very real danger of slum conditions 
on an unprecedented scale. 

The passing of the 1939 Rent 
Restrictions Bill meant that the rent 
of all privately-owned houses with 
a rateable value of less than £100 in 
London, and £75 elsewhere in England 
and Wales, was pegged. Approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 houses were affected. 
Since 1939 the cost of repairs has risen 
from anything between 100 and 300 
per cent. The property-owner was 
faced with two alternatives; either to 
subsidise his property and his tenant, 
or else to neglect repairs. The time 
has now come when for many pro- 
perty-owners there is no longer a 
choice. Their available capital is 
exhausted and the subsidy has ceased. 


AN UNJUST SYSTEM 
ROM time to time the Press has 
referred to the injustice of a 

system that allows local authorities to 
raise the rents of council houses and 
denies the same treatment to property- 
owners. Only the other day the Com- 
pany of Solicitors of London deplored 
the “continuing injustice to landlords 
of the present statutory provisions (or 
lack of them) regarding the cost of 
repairs, which has so greatly increased 
during and since the recent war, but 
which cannot be passed on to the 
tenant, with the result that properties 
are deteriorating through inability of 
landlords to carry out any but the 
minimum repairs.’’ Few people expect 
Mr. Bevan to shed tears for the land- 
lord. He has made no secret of his 
feelings towards the private individual 
who owns property. But everyone has 
the right to expect the Minister of 
Health to conform to his own policy 
of providing the maximum number of 
houses to let for the nation. Mr. 
Bevan and the Minister of Health 
appear to be at loggerheads. 


> 


HOUSES AS FREE GIFTS 

HAT Mr. Bevan’s refusal to sanc- 

tion a review of the Rent Restric- 
tions Acts is likely to have a disastrous 
effect on his own policy is clear. In 
Glasgow, in one year alone, 1,036 pro- 
perties, including 938 houses and 63 
tenements, have been offered free to 
the Corporation. Of these 286 have been 
accepted and 294 rejected. It is esti- 
mated that owing to rent restriction 
the owners of more than 30,000 houses 
in the city are letting them at a loss, 
and that the owners of the remaining 
170,000 rent-controlled houses are only 
able to avoid loss by cutting down 
repairs to the minimum. From Sal- 
ford, Lancashire, it is reported that in 
one month the corporation has carried 
out urgent repairs costing £1,353 to 
60 houses belonging to landlords who 
either could not, or would not, carry 
them out themselves. In the previous 
month the figure had been very little 
less, and a high percentage of land- 
lords were defaulting on legal notices 
so that the corporation ‘‘would be 
forced to step in, do the work and col- 
lect the cost from the rents if they 
could (the rent of one house on which 
£150 has been spent is, after deducting 
rates and taxes, under 4s. a week !)”’ 
The same report states that 60 per 
cent. of Salford’s houses are classified 
as sub-standard. It quotes as typical 


costs of repairs: £12 for painting the 
external woodwork of a small house, 
£16 to re-board a floor, £4 for a new 
backyard door, £30 to fix a new range, 
and asks where the landlord of a few 
cottages is to find such sums out of 
a rent so small that normally it is 
considerably less than his tenant’s 
cigarette bill. 


NOT ACCEPTED 

ROM the national point of view it 

would not be so serious if the 
houses offered free or at “bargain”’ 
prices to local councils were accepted. 
Unfortunately, few of them are. The 
councils, painfully aware of the grow- 
ing deficit in their own housing 
accounts (in spite of increased sub- 
sidies from the general rate), and 
desirous of avoiding the unpopularity 
that inevitably follows the raising of 
rents, have no wish to shoulder new 
obligations. The Manchester housing 
official who said, ‘‘We have never 
availed ourselves of the opportunity 
to acquire such properties because... 
the owners know they have a liability 
on their hands and would be glad to 
get rid of them”’ was showing a real- 
istic, if narrow, appreciation of the 
situation. And the Minister himself 
evinced a similar fear of unpopularity 
last week when, in moving the second 
reading of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Rent Control) Bill, he said that there 
would be fierce resentment through- 
out the country if at this time the 
Government exposed 8,000,000 houses 
to a review of their rents. ‘“‘Can it 
be,”’ asks a leading newspaper, “that 
Mr. Bevan is less interested in increas- 
ing accommodation than in the elec- 
toral prospects?” 


£750,000,000 WAR DAMAGE 

AR damage payments, up to 

the end of last year, total 
£750,000,000. This figure has been 
announced by the War Damage Com- 
mission, who state that more than half 
a million payments, amounting to 
£149,000,000 were made during 1948. 
In the course of the year 403,000 
claims were received for cost of works, 
and entailed payments of more than 
£82,000,000, of which £72,000,000 
went to private owners. More than 
75 per cent. of this total was for the 
repair and rebuilding of houses. Other 
payments were £6,500,000 for fac- 
tories; £4,250,000 for commercial 
buildings; £1,750,000 for shops; and 
£1,000,000 for churches. Value pay- 
ments were £66,500,000 in respect of 
34,000 lost properties, of which 
£27,000,000 was in respect of houses. 


SALES BEGIN AGAIN 

ALES are beginning again after the 

usual slack late-autumn and win- 
ter period. Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff have sold the late Mr. W. K. 
Whigham’s Adsdean estate of 463 
acres near Chichester, Sussex. The 
house is let to Doctor Barnardo’s 
Homes, and the sale is subject to their 
continued tenancy. Another Sussex 
property handled by the same firm is 
Mr. F. D. Abbott’s Stedham estate, 
near Midhurst. Stedham comprises 
336 acres, of which about 100 acres 
are marsh land offering excellent 
shooting. Both sales were arranged 
privately. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, acting for Sir Malcolm 
Robertson, have disposed of Hoewick 
Farm and 144 acres at Fernhurst in 
the same county. 

Lord Selsdon has bought Holly- 
combe House and 240 acres on the 
Sussex and Hampshire borders, near 
Liphook, from the executors of the 
late Lord Rea of Eskdale. The sale 
was effected by Messrs. H. B. Baver- 
stock and Son who, with Colonel F. J. 
Trumper, have sold Woolpit, a 260- 
acre estate at Ewhurst, between 
Guildford and Dorking, Surrey. 

PROCURATOR. 
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FREE ON REQUEST. 





Vegetable, Flower and Grass Seeds, 
Bulbs for Spring Planting, Fertilisers, 
Tools, etc. 





CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LID 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 











134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 











































oll milk with 
LFA-LAVAL machune!, 


With the scientifically de- 
signed teat cups and stretched 
liners, Alfa - Laval milkers 
will help your cows let down 
ALL their milk—and im 
less time. 


Properly used Alfa- Laval 
milkers will milk 
production from §-15 per cent. 


increase 


ALFA] 


COMBINE-RECORDER COMBINE-RELEASER BUCKET PLANTS 
ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
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Photographs by Country LIFE Studio 


Dress and jacket in striped wool jersey. The dress is in donkey 
brown and cloud blue and the fitted jacket in the same colours 
in reverse. Wolsey from Dickins and Jones 


stores while plaids and tartans crop up everywhere in all 

departments. These are items that strike the eye on a tour 
of the London shops. Some exquisite pure silk foulards, crépes 
and satins are available; novelties among the rayons include 
knitted rayons printed in neat designs, foulards that have the 
identical matt surface of a silk foulard, intricate fancy mesh 
weaves which are full of possibilities, cross-weaves which take 
an attractive jaspé effect when they are dyed. Triple ninons 
appear again on the scene, and nothing has a longer life for 
lingerie. Silk patterns vary from immense flowers scattered 
casually on pale chiffons and crépes intended for summer even- 
ing frocks to precise dots and tie silk designs. 

The Rayon Federation have opened their Institute in 
Grosvenor Street, where the latest fabrics are displayed and 
a reference library has been established. The décor of the house 
shows great taste and imagination and there are really exciting 
furnishing fabrics as well as dress fabrics on display. Many of 
the furnishings are fabrics for the future as they are samples 
from the research departments of the great firms of the country, 
but there are also fabrics that are available now and will be 
available for the public in the immediate future. The colour 
scheme of the house is lively and the shades are mixed in each room—blue 
ceilings to beige walls, chairs with the backs upholstered in one clear 
colour and the rest in another. The stairs are carpeted with tomato- 
coloured corduroy especially woven for the house by British Celanese; 
the thick pile carpets are rayon and by Courtaulds. These have the warmth 
and feel of wool and are mostly in neutral shades—a deep, dim blue is 
especially effective. Among the dress fabrics on display area gay plaid 
foulard in scarlet and blue, a limp knitted rayon with a matt surface in 
a compact crimson and black plaid on a white ground, an open-work 
beige mesh and a mesh that is fine enough to be called a gauze. A Bedford 


¢ ) stores hats and beautiful fabrics are appearing in the 





Spot cotton gabardine, straw- 
berry pink and white with a 
gored skirt and plain top to 
fit over the new dresses. 


Marshall and Snelgrove 


(Left) Silk mackintosh, cherry 

red, with drawstring waist 

and a_ detachable hood. 
Debenham and Freebody 


cord among the suitings is outstandingly good. A dark olive green faille 
pin-striped in old gold has a polished surface and falls into the magnificent 
folds required for a picture dress. A moss crépe, still the best seller of the 
dress trade, shows how rayon is now indistinguishable from pure silk in 
appearance, “handle” and its draping qualities. 

Debenham and Freebody, in their spring collection, include a group 
of pure silks. A polka-dot crépe for summer frocks is chic and shown in 
sophisticated, out-of-the-ordinary colour mixtures—deep blue dots on 
a cinnamon ground, cyclamen pink on dark smoke grey, gold on navy. 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Grey worsted suiting—skirt with slit sides 
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Price about £22 from 
DICKENS & JONES 
Regent Street, W.1 
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CHANEL 


PARIS 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


CHANEL 








ELIZABETH EATON LIMITED 


61 Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Sloane 5406. 
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FABRICS » DECORATIONS 

SPECIALISTS IN ORMOULU, CHINA AND 
CUT GLASS DOOR FURNITURE 


Peay 
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Trade Enquiries invited 





LEADING the 
WAY TO BETTER 


SPORTSWEAR 











SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 
REGD. TRADE MARK 


Look for the label 
in every garment 


SKIRTS . SLACKS 
SHORTS SUITS 


At the best stores everywhere. 


12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.| 


(Wholesale only) 
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A spot smoke grey and white foulard 
looks cool and charming. Batik- 


printed crépes use a dozen clear colours 
in one design. A white chiffon pat- 
terned with huge daisy heads carried 
out in a light, crisp line is delightful 
for a young girl’s summer dance or 
garden party frock. It is good news 
that there is a range of wool worsteds 
in grey mixtures, as these are scarce. 
Gardiner’s crépe tweeds for dresses in 
the minute fashionable black and white 
checks are also at Debenham and 
Freebody’s. 


TXARTANS and plaids are smart 
everywhere—plaid proofed gabar- 
dine handbags with leather thonging 
and drawstrings; plaid foulard sets of 
hat, scarf and gloves to wear with dark 
plain tailor-mades ; an enormous variety 
of tartan skirts, mostly pleated, to team 
with plain corduroy jackets or plain 
full-backed jackets; an equally large 
number of brilliant tartan jackets in 
thick wool, hiplength and flaring at the 
back, to wear over tubular skirts. The 
grounds of these plaids are scarlet, 
canary yellow and emerald green and 
they could not be more startling. There 
are plaid petticoats in more subdued 
colourings, tartan silk cravats with a 
narrow fringe, innumerable plaid mac- 
kintoshes, both bright and subdued in 
their colourings, plaid umbrellas galore, 
round, large squashy tartan tams that 
Scotts, of Bond Street, will make up 
for you to match your skirt. Spring 


dresses in dark shades often sport a plaid fringed shaw] in mixed tones of 
grey and stone to slip round the shoulders, or a scarlet tartan corselet 
skirt, and a white blouse has its tartan triangular shawl. The mixtures of 
dark blue and green and the most vivid scarlet are the favourite. 

Two shops have inaugurated new services for the countrywoman. 
Jacqmar will prepare a set of patterns of materials that they consider 
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Scarf in white pure silk printed with a bouquet of old-fashioned 


flowers in a vase at either end. Jacqmar 


front. 





most suitable for a particular occasion 
for dress, suit or ensemble. They will 
also, if desired, prepare a set of sketches 
and paper patterns suitable for the 
material and later, when the material is 
chosen, one of their stylists will send 
suggestions for buttons and belts t 
match which can be ordered through 
them. They will ultimately order thx 
paper pattern, cut to specific measure 
ments and send a complete blue-print of 
the new outfit. Debenham and Free 
body are arranging a new tailoring 
scheme in their workrooms where the 
countrywoman can have a suit especi- 
ally made for her with only one fitting, 
at a cost of approximately £25. This 
has been made possible by a new system 
of cutting and by employing slightly 
less handwork than in the bespoke 
tailor-made which Debenham and Free- 
body are still, of course, executing at a 
higher cost. 

Berets of all sizes and shapes, also 
close-fitting bonnets and skull caps, are 
being shown for early spring. These pull 
on with a sideways tilt, showing a rim of 
hair on the nape of the neck and a curl 
on the forehead. The beret Basque 
reappears with coat frocks; so do large 
folded berets in felt for suits, often deco- 
rated with a quill. Skull caps in satin or 
grosgrain that cling to the crown of the 
head and show a lot of hair are the popu- 
lar afternoon and evening hats of the 
moment. They are plain, cut in sections 
like an orange and worn with a fancy 
shoulder-veil, often embroidered with 


silver thread or sequins, or have a quill or a nodding plume set on one side. 
These tiny dark hats give the correct balance to the tie silk and taffeta 
cocktail dresses with their fichu or shaw] collars and full rustling skirts. The 
newest of these skirts have a flat front and peacocking fullness at the back 
which is cut with a deep pointed section, like an apron put on back to 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in _a_closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 991, CouNTRY Lire, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on the morning of Thursday, February 10, 1949 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 990. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of January 28, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Brotherhood; 9 and 11, Right about; 10, Inalienable; 
12, Beans; 15, Adder; 17 and 18, Ill will; 19, Egret; 21, Maize; 22, Orion; 
23, Dogma; 26 and 27, Woodcut; 28, Feast; 30, Husks; 33, Rhino; 
35, Leg of mutton; 36, Hound; 37, Staff of life. DOWN.—2, Range; 
3, Talon; 4, Eden; 5, Hoard; 6, Drear; 7, Ignominious; 8, Stateliness; 
12, Blameworthy; 13, Acrimonious; 14, Sited; 15, Ale; 16 and 20, Eye- 
tooth; 24 and 25, One act; 28, Folds; 29, Spoof; 31, Until; 32, Kloof; 
34, Ambo. 
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ACROSS 


It is flooding that makes them lush (12) 


8. In which the stayers should do better than the 


12, 
13. 


sprinters (4, 3) 


. Drained (7) 
. In getting round the French a famous crick- 


eter does not move freely (7) 

The doctrine of Aquinas (7) 

On the map it looks as though someone had 
taken a mouthful of coast (5) 


. Swops the schoolboy calls them (9) 
16. 


It sounds as though this plant might be a 
torture to the sick (9) 


. Religious leader you would hardly expect 


to find in uniform (5) 


. The sculptor’s tools (7) 
. Not one of the lepidoptera : he was far too big 


and heavy to fly (7) 


24. Thyme, mint or marjoram, botanically (7) 


25. Capital beginning (7) 
26. Occasion for revels, or what you will (7, 5) 


18. 
19, 
20. 
22. 


DOWN 


. With a bad break in the wing, he might yet be 


airborne (7) 


. Sweet that is rented, not bought? (7) 

. Ten cranes (anagr.) (9) 

. It lets its possessor out (5) 

. Dial MOP (anagr.) (7) 

. Out of the net, into the lawn-marker (7) 
. In this order 1 down comes last (12) 

. Rare form of assistance nowadays (8, 4) 
5. South American national (9) 

7. ‘‘ When the cloud is scattered 


“ 


he ’s glory is shed’’—Shelley (7) 
Essential in playing the looking game (7) 
The Christmas players in action (7) 

He encourages you to say it with flowers (7) 
‘‘Feels himself and fumbles for his brains.” 
—Cowper (5) 











The winner of Crossword No. 989 is 


Mrs. R. C. Hayward, 


West Cottage, 
Haselbury Plucknett, 
near Crewkerne, 
Somerset. 
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For town, for country.... 
for Spring! This fine 
quality coat is beautifully 
styled in light-weight 
tweed. Note the giant 
pockets and cuffs; the collar 
trimmed rich velveteen. 
Green, blue, brown and 
beige herringbone. 
Sizes 6 to 8. 


£6 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM 


GLASGOW . 


ART-NEEDLEWORK == 


LEEDS . HANLEY - LEICESTER 
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Supplies of Penelope Art- 
Needlework are now obtainable 
again at Needlework Shops, but 
when full supplies of materials 
are available you will be able to 
recapture the pleasure of em- 
broidering the design of your 
choice from the selection of 
designs which Penelope is 
preparing. 


Wm. BRIGGS & CO., LTD. 


MANCHESTER, 4. 
The Home of 
W.B Good Wools and Briggs Transfers 












* Hair 
Styled by 
Joy Hathaway 


ONE, genuine 
Jamal Vapets ; — 
TWO, the right 
Jamalotion selected for 
your hair; THREE, the 
cool comfort of the 


simple, light - weight | 






Jamal equipment—and 
matchless 


RIOUS Wa 
px = VING » MACHINELESS 
so to the i 
Jamal permanent wave, 3 
coveted for hair beauty § 


and fashion. 








Horrockses 
be. the Yeates lame 
tn Colton 





From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has been the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


Hilmor 


HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO. LTD., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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Agencies for Rayne Shoes in Principal Cities 
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